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As our armed forces advance island after island in the South 
Pacific, on each of these stepping stones to Tokio, they encounter an enemy more dangerous than 
the treacherous Japs. 

It is water-borne disease. In past wars this killer has caused more casualties than the most deadly 
weapons devised by man! 

Today, chlorine and its compounds help to protect our fighting men against many forms of this 
menace. And for this important purpose, and other vital uses, Penn Salt supplies the army and 
navy with this important chemical. 








In camps, during troop transportation, and in the 
field, chlorine sanitizes water for drinking and bathing. Penn Salt manufactures 
Its compounds serve bactericidal uses in field and base . . s 
hospitals—in laundries, for bleaching and sanitizing pur- Liq uid Chlorine 
poses—in footbaths as a safeguard against common 


fungus Siefenttois for the Paper and Pulp Industry 








These needs take a great deal of the Penn Salt output Also 
of chlorine and chlorine compounds. However, our con- Caustic Soda « Corrosion-Proof Cements 
centration on this urgent wartime service has provided Alum ¢ Sodium Aluminate 
us with a fund of experience and increased facilities which Bleaching Powder « Anhydrous and 
will be turned to serving our peacetime customers even Aqua Ammonia « Acids * Perchloron* 
more satisfactorily when the war is won. *Trode-mork Reg, U. S. Pot. Of. i 
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Editoriais 


THE SIX P’S 


WO comparatively young industries of western United States—ply- 
"T wood and plastics—sat down together at the same conference table in 
Seattle a few weeks ago. It was the first meeting of its kind ever held. 

The head of the plywood association made a speech in which he talked 
about the three P’s. These he identified as Plywood, Plastics and Prefabri- 
cation. From the way in which the discussions developed, he might very 
well have added two more P’s—Pulp and Paper. 

A report on the meeting, published on page 18 in this issue, shows how 
Pulp and Paper actually were dominant themes of the sessions. 

The speaker who talked of three P’s might even have added a sixth one 
—Politics. We mean no special criticism of the Seattle conference in men- 
tioning this, for Pulp and Paper people know only too well how politics 
seep into all kinds of conferences and conventions. 


DEPENDENCE ON PULP AND PAPER 


ITHER the plywood or the plastics industries could not have sup- 
E ported a conference such as was held in Seattle. Someone got the 
~ happy idea that they join forces. But there were critics in both camps, 
when it was over, who felt that it was mainly a conference for the benefit 
of the other fellow. 

As it turned out, with the great stress put on the increasing dependence 
of the plywood industry for paper “overlays,” and the lengthy discussion 
of pulp molding, paper laminating and cellulose plastics, as such, there 
seemed as much going on of interest to the pulp and paper industry as to 
either of the other groups. 

There were very few pulp and paper industry representatives present 
among the 400 in attendance. Yet the plywood representatives made ap- 
peals to the paper industry for assistance and the plastics representatives 
discussed at length the importance of pulp and paper in most of their 
newest and latest developments. s 
_ The plywood industry openly conceded its dependence on the pulp and 
paper industry at the Seattle meeting. The plastics industry made a similar 
tacit admission. 

For example, the most talked-of innovation in plywood are “overlays.” 
The only “overlays” so far developed are made with impregnated papers. 
These are Kimberly-Clark’s now famous “kimpreg,” used by one North 
Carolina and two Washington state manufacturers, and Harbor Plywood 
Corp.’s “super-harborite.” - This fact, alone, indicates paper’s importance 
to the industry. (These products still are not permitted for civilian uses.) 

The plywood industry already has reached a stage where it is dependent 
on resin-impregnated paper and other plastic processes in order to continue 
producing an improved plywood. Thus “grain raise” and microscopic 
ee in plywood are prevented and the industry is able to develop edge 
sealers. 

Meanwhile, development of purified cellulose is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting trends today in the pulp and paper industry. Some 
chemists believe the future “plywood” will be made entirely with pulp and 
paper and resins—by papermakers’ processes. 

(For more on pulp and paper’s role in plywood see pages 18 to 21). 


WOOD vs. COTTON PULP 


O*: of the most important groups of plastics are the cellulose deriva- 


tives. That’s where wood pulp comes into the picture. 

One acre of forest will produce more cellulose per annum than 
an acre of cotton or any other crop. That’s primarily why wood cellulose 
is being increasingly used in plastics and the chemists are constantly seeking 
ways to make wood pulp of greater value to the plastics industries. 

An outstanding pulp company—its name cannot be divulged for the 
present—believes it has developed a kind of pulp made from lower grades 
of wood and waste wood that will replace the high alpha wood pulp now 


being used by plastics manufacturers, 
(Continued on nezrt page.) 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW MARKET? 


HE Seattle joint meeting, on which we have com- 

mented on the preceding page, repeatedly brought 

out the importance of pulp and paper to the plas- 
tics and plywood industries. But how important will 
plastics and plywood be to the pulp and paper indus- 
tries? If, say, only five per cent of paper and five per 
cent of pulp went into plywood and plastics in the fu- 
ture, it would be a wholly new market that would effect 
tremendously the entire industry. 

Already, many paper manufacturers have felt reper- 
cussions from the diversion of considerable pulp to 
rayon, smokeless powder and other uses than the manu- 
facture of paper. Yet, percentagewise, that is still 
counted as only a slight diversion. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


HE field canteen, or water bottle, used by the 

I soldier in this month’s cover picture is made of 

ethyl cellulose (Dow Chemical Company’s Ethocel) 
and is just one of the many remarkable new products 
made with wartime-improved cellulose plastics. It typi- 
fies the Cellulose Age. 

At the Seattle plastics-plywood conference discussed 
in preceding paragraphs, one of the principal speakers 
mentioned that chemists working in behalf of the U. S. 
Army have developed many remarkable uses for ethyl 
cellulose and praised highly this most recently de- 
veloped cellulose derivative. Some of these uses of 
ethyl cellulose cannot yet be revealed (See Page 19). 

This soldier’s water bottle had to pass exacting boil- 
ing, freezing and air pressure tests before it was ac- 
cepted by the U. S. Army. 

(The Dow Chemical Co. has been responsible for 
many applications now in use on battlefronts. Out- 
standing in development of Ethocel—the Dow material 
used in making the water bottle—has been the introduc- 
tion of LT formulations, of material having high im- 
pact strength at low temperatures. This new material is 
outstanding by virtue of its retention of impact strength 
at sub-zero temperatures, the actual strength being im- 
proved by a factor of approximately four as compared 
with more familiar ethylcellulose materials. 

(As important as the low temperature properties of 
this new material, is its resistance to distortion at ele- 
vated temperatures, because of its ability to produce 
relatively strain-free products. 

(Ethocel has also been formulated in a casting plastic 


Ppaorrrc PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Many new factors are bound to bring about great 
stresses and strains on the pulp and paper industry 
after this war. 

A number of outstanding pulp and paper companies 
—Kimberly-Clark, Marathon Corp., Riegel, St. Regis, 
Powell River Co., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Howard Smith Mills in Canada, to 
mention only a few who already have taken definite 
steps in preparing for the future—have demonstrated 
by action that they are preparing for new fields to open 
up to pulp and paper. 

Just one example of the many new uses of wood pulp 
is shown in— 


capable of being cast into easily constructed inexpensive 
molds.) 

The canteen in our picture weighs even less than 
aluminum, and reveals other points of superiority which 
may well make it a “successor material” rather than a 
“substitute.” For example: Odorless, tasteless, returns 
to original shape if contents freeze, uninjured if drop- 
ped on concrete from a soldier’s height even though 
contents are frozen or boiling. 

Ethyl cellulose is being used to make a number of 
major articles of military equipment. It differs chemic- 
ally from other cellulosics which are cellulose esters in 
that it is a cellulose ether formed by treating cellulose 
with ethyl chloride and caustic alkali. 

In contrast to the widely used cellulosic compounds 
—cellulose acetate and cellulose acetate butyrate—ethyl 
cellulose plastics can, in any one of dozens of formulas, 
produce parts which are satisfactory for use when tested 
from one extreme of temperature and humidity to its 
opposite. Ethyl cellulose plastics are substantially light- 
er in weight than the other cellulosics but have not yet 
attained the wide color range of the older compounds. 
They have the advantage over other cellulosic plastics 
in lower power factor, improved acid and alkali resist- 
ance, along with wider solubility in solvents. Ethyl 
cellulose also is readily molded around metal inserts 
and, because of its strength, does not have the tendency 
to break away from the metal at low temperatures. 

Purified wood cellulose, nearly all of it coming from 
the Pacific Coast pulp industry, is used to a large extent 
as the raw material for the war-improved ethyl cellulose. 


PULP SITUATION GETS NO BETTER--Mr. STEVENOT 


G. STEVENOT, president of Puget Sound Pulp 

F & Timber Co., points out that, despite slight in- 

® creased domestic production, there was no relief 

from the shortage of wood pulp in the United States 
during the first half of 1944. 


The increase of only 23,000 tons over the first half . 


of 1943 was offset by a decrease in import balance. 
Coupled with the pulp situation outlined by Mr. 
Stevenot, is the similarly critical waste paper problem. 
Despite intensive salvage drives, about half of paper 
production goes overseas. None of this had been sal- 
vaged until recently, when the armed forces began mak- 
ing an attempt to bring back some waste paper from 
North Africa and some of the captured Pacific islands 


remote from present military operations. 


National pulp production totaled 4,630,000 tons in 
the first six months of 1944, in comparison wtih 4,547,- 
000 tons in the first half of 1943, and 5,522,000 tons 
in the like period of 1942. These totals, plus import 
balances, provided new supply of 5,069,000 tons in the 
first six months of 1944, 5,045,000 tons in the 1943 
period, and 5,939,000 tons in the first half of 1942. 

The present critical situation and frantic efforts to 
get more production should impress upon the general 
public, the governments and the newspapers something 
they long overlooked—this is, the tremendous import- 
ance of our North American pulp industry. In other 
years—not so long ago—many of these pulp industries 
were fighting for survival against cheap labor compe- 
tition abroad with no assistance from the government 
or the press. 
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SEVERAL OF INDUSTRY'S TOP WPB MEN RESIGN 


Boon and Madden Leave; 
Whitney Heads Paperboard 


@ Resignations of several top men in the Paper and Paper- 
board Divisions of the Forest Products reau,.U. S. War 
Production Board, were in the hands of Harold Boeschenstein, 
acting director of the Bureau, as this issue went to press. 

James L. Madden, 34-year-old vice president of Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., followed Henry G. Boon, who was on 
leave as general superintendent of Kimberly-Clark Corp., out 
of the Paper Division. It was also rumored that their chief 
in WPB, Rex Hovey, director of the Paper: Division, was 
hopeful of finding a successor so that he could resume his 
important duties as production manager for Oxford Paper Co. 

Lt. (jg) Curtis Hutchins, U.S.N., has succeeded Jimmy Mad- 
den as deputy director of the Paper Division, in charge of 
pulpwood production. Mr. Hutchins, it was reported, was 
receiving his discharge from the navy. He had long been 
identified with the New England industry. 

Mr. Hutchins and N. H. “Bud” Collett, former forest service 
employe who was Mr. Madden’s chief assistant, were both ex- 
pected to attend the second meeting of the West Coast pulp- 
wood industry advisory committee, to be held August 28 at 
Room 953, White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., in Seattle. 

The organization of this first industry advisory committee 
which the WPB lawyers have allowed to be organized outside of 
Washington, D. C., was reported in the June issue of Pacific 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. Henry Champeaux, regional 
representative of the Paper Division on the Pacific Coast, is the 
government presiding officer. Mr. Hutchins will be govern- 
ment presiding officer of the Eastern pulpwood industry ad- 
visory committee, serving the remainder of the country, which 
will continue to meet as per regulations in the national capital. 

Mr. Collett also is leaving the WPB, probably immediately 
after his western trip, to join West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 

There were no immediate plans for a successor to Mr. Boon 
in the WPB, which will have the effect of increasing the work 
of Mr. Hovey, who has served for almost a year in a most 
dificult government post to the evident satisfaction of most 
of his former associates in the pulp and paper industry. 

There have been a number P i clulaiaies in the Paperboard 
Division: 

Russell W. Whitney, on leave of absence from Hinde and 
Dausch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has succeeded G. G. Otto, 
late vice president of Alton Boxboard Co., Alton, IIl., who 
died July 4. 

A. B. Huyssoon, of Continental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, 
N. J., and Marc Shofer, of Iowa Fibrebox Co., Keokuk, Iowa, 
were appointed assistant directors of the Paperboard Division. 
Mr. Huyssoon succeeded Ralph Powers, who resigned to return 
to Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, Conn., and Mr. Shofer 
succeeded Willard L. Davis, who also resigned. 

The Paper Division which for more than a year has been 





Jack Otto Dies Suddenly; 
Strain of WPB Post Took Toll 


@ It may be said of George Gerald “Jack” Otto, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Alton Box Board Co., Alton, 
Ill., that he died in the service of his country just as truly as 
any of the American boys giving up their lives in France or 


uam, 

Last fall Jack Otto was summoned to Washington by Donald 
Nelson, WPB director, and Harold Boeschenstein, head of the 
Forest Products Bureau of the WPB, to head the newly formed 
Paperboard Division of that Bureau. 

Mr. Otto was not well at the time but, in sincere patriotic 
spirit, he accepted the assignment—no easy one. When a Pa- 
cific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY representative visited the 
Paperboard Division offices in Temporary S building in Wash- 
ington not long ago, he found Mr. Orto’s associates praising 
him highly for the job he had done and at the same time 
expressing grave concern over his disregard for his personal 
health. es 

At the age of 49, he died of a heart attack in St. Louis on 
the 4th of July. 

Mr. Otto is credited with having originated the nationwide 
waste paper collection drive, which probably saved the paper- 
board industry from collapse at a time when its products were 
in urgent demand by the army and navy for packaging. 

He headed the WPB Paperboard Division at a time when 
that industry went under almost complete control of govern- 
ment, with its products under allocation because of army and 
navy requirements. It was a most difficult task that he handled. 

In 1940, he originated the program of donating used paper- 
board felts for conversion into blankets for relief of war vic- 
tims in Britain, Greece and Russia. 

In 1933-5 he was a member of NRA’s Paperboard Code 
Authority. 

Despite the fact that he was so often in delicate positions 
as representing government to his industry, the National Paper- 
board Association (of which he was one of the founders in 
1933) adopted a resolution in recent New York and Chicago 
meetings after his death, stating that: . 

“G. G. Otto was no. ordinary member of our industry. His 
intelligence, uprightness, forcefulness, and tireless energy made 
him outstanding. . . . No industry problem was too difficult 
or too hopeless for him . . . no one was better able to enlist 
the cooperative effort of our industry.” ; 

Mr. Otto was born in Appleton, Wis., was graduated from 
Lawrence College there and was a captain of infantry in Wor!d 
War I. He was with Alton Box Board Co. ‘since 1930. 





occupying the rickety, squat Old Fisheries Building has now 
moved across the street to the Temporary D Building, Wash- 
ington 25, which is on Independence Avenue. The Paper- 
board Division remains in Temporary S Building, next door 


to the Old Fisheries Bldg. 


Regional Stream Improvement Committees Formed; 
Program Starts with Lynchburg, Va., and Seattle Meetings 


@ Standing regional industry committees to work with the 
National Council for Stream Improvement of the pulp, paper 
and paperboard industries, are being organized throughout 
the United States. 

One such committee was formed July 26 at Lynchburg, Va., 
for Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia, 
with twelve companies represented. Hugh Camp of Chesapeake- 
Camp Corp., was elected chairman, and Fred Doutt of Cham- 


pion Paper & Fibre Co., was chosen vice chairman. 


A similar meeting was set for Aug. 24 at the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, at which all Washington and Oregon mills contributing 
to the national fund were to be represented. Dr. Harry W. 
Gehm, technical advisor for the National Council for Stream 
Improvement, was to attend after spending Aug. 21-23 visiting 
mills in the Columbia River and Puget Sound area and sur- 
veying their problems. _- : 

The purpose of these regional meetings, according to. Russell 
L. Winget, executive secretary of the National Council, is to 
appraise waste disposal and utilization problems in. each region 
and-to determine the nature and direction of current résearch. 


In the state of Washington a $300,000 to $500,000 five-year 
research program was undertaken this year at the University 
of Washington, financed by the mills. Plans to coordinate this 
program with the national program and to exchange findings, 
etc., will be discussed at the Seattle meeting. 

On the next day, August 25, Dr. Gehm was scheduled to 
meet with the University of Washington staff which is car- 
rying out the research program outlined in our January issue. 
The participating mills’ technical committee—W. B. Barber, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; R..S.’ Hatch, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and R. Brown, Rayonier Incorporated, and Erik Ekholm, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber \Co.—which cooperates in the 
University studies, were to attend: this aa 

F..H. Youngman, vice president, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
is western represetnative for the National Council, greeted 
Dr. Gehm in Portland, Ore. L. S. Burdon, general manager, 
Soundview Pulp Co., is chairman of the Washington state 
industry committee which ‘executed. the. agreement. with «the 
University of Washington for probably the most important 
research program ever undertaken in studying. mill effluenc 
uses and disposal. ; , 
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U. S.-SWEDEN PULP PACT TO CURTAIL GERMANY 
Is Revealed--And It Raises Some $64 Questions 


* * 


NAM Charges State Dept. Makes Secret Agreements 
F. A. Fernstrom Clarifies His Statements on Sweden 


N the next page we publish a 
letter from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull to the Hon. 

Fred Norman, congressman from 
the State of Washington, which re- 
veals that Sweden’s shipments of 
pulp to Germany are curtailed by 
agreement with the United States. 


This information was obtained by 
Mr. Norman from the Secretary of 
State as the result of inquiries made 
by Pacific PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY. The inquiries were made 
because this magazine felt the North 
American pulp and paper industry 
has a right to know anything that 
is being done in Washington or Ot- 
tawa that will affect the North 
American industry’s future pros- 
perity—providing such information 
does not imperil the successful 
prosecution of the war. 


The North American industry 
quite naturally is going to be curi- 
ous about this agreement. What 
persuasion did the United States 
government use to obtain such a 
promise from Sweden? 


It is no secret that the Swedes 
are very much interested in selling 
pulp to the United States paper in- 
dustry after the war. Swedish im- 
ports will compete again with pulp 
produced in the United States and 
Canada. 


It may very will be that the 
United States needed to make no 
specific promises in return for the 
Swedish promise to limit pulp ship- 
ments to Germany. The Swedes 
know who is winning the war and 
they know it should pay dividends 
to play ball with the winning side. 


F. O. FERN- 
S TROM, 
P res ident, 
F ernstrom 
Paper Mills, 
Pomona, 
Calif., and 
Western Di- 
rector of 
the Swedish 
Chamber of 
C om merce 


of U.S.A. 


Was it enough—as Mr. Hull 
states—to hold the threat of “black- 
listing” over the head of the Swed- 
ish pulp sales companies? 


Swedish Pulp This Winter? 


@ We know that the Swedes hope 
to import. pulp to the United States 
this winter, but would the “black- 
list” of some Swedish firms, which 
has been published in the press, still 
be in effect when that time comes? 

Mr. Hull’s letter to Mr. Norman 
states: 

“By agreement with this Govern- 
ment, a ceiling on Swedish exports 
of pulp to Germany has been estab- 
lished by the Swedish Government. 
Swedish exporters are not included 
in the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals solely because of 
exports to Germany provided such 
exports are within the quotas estab- 
lished by the aforementioned agree- 
ment. Exporters who exceed such 
quotas or otherwise give undue aid 
or comfort to the enemy are listed 

. the representatives of this Gov- 





NO AGREEMENT — YET 


Just as this issue was going to press Acting Secretary Stettinius informed Rep. 
Fred Norman (R. Wash.) that he is not aware of any agreement with Sweden 
for importation of pulp from Sweden into the United States. Whether the State 
Department is considering such an agreement was not mentioned. 


He declared the amount of 


p being sent ‘es, Sweden to Germany under 


pul; 
agreement with the United States is confidential. 


Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY wishes to express its appreciation to Mr. 
Norman for making these inquiries to the State Department and for obtaining 
for us the information which provides the basis for much of this article. 


Mr. Norman is himself greatly interested in this matter because of the 


thousands of his constituents who are 
paper mills in Southwest Washington and w 


sutebaree of six im nner pulp and 
ose future livelihood depend to a 


great extent on the matters discussed in this article. 


ernment in Sweden are vigilant in 
their efforts to obtain scrupulous 
observance of the agreement.” 

In the meantime there have been 
persistent rumors that the U. S. 
State Department is preparing to 
make an agreement with Sweden re- 
garding importation of pulp after 
the war. 

We are informed by F. O. Fern- 
strom, president of the Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif., and 
member of the board of directors 
of the Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, that we 
erroneously quoted him last month 
as saying the United States is pre- 
paring to make an agreement with 
Sweden for the importation of 1,- 
250,000 tons of pulp annually from 
that country. 

What Mr. Fernstrom said, ac- 
cording to his letter, is that Sweden 
is prepared to ship “the tonnage 
that they had shipped here in pre- 
war years” and that “Washington 
would perhaps keep some sort of 
control over shipments and allocate 
pulp coming in from Sweden.” 

“IT have no way of knowing if an 
agreement has been reached be- 
tween Sweden and our government,” 


he said. 


Mr. Fernstrom’s Statement 

@ We are very glad to publish Mr. 
Fernstrom’s statement. He is one 
of the outstanding men in the en- 
tire North American industry and 
very definitely in a position to be 
well informed on future pulp mar- 
kets. 

We regard his opinions so highly 
that we feel that his entire letter 
should be published in our columns. 
It contains some interesting obser- 
vations. Some others may not al- 
ways see eye to eye with Mr. Fern- 
strom in his interpretation of events 
and conditions, but everyone re- 
spects his views. His letter follows: 
“The Editor, 

Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY, 

71 Columbia St., 

Seattle 4, Wash. 

“As per our telephone conversa- 
tion of today, I wish to correct cer- 
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tain statements made in your July 
issue in reference to the talk I made 
at the Papermakers and Associates 


\ 


Sweden for the importation of 1,- 
250,000 tons of pulp annually from 
that country by the United States, 


9 


prepared to ship to the United 
States the tonnage that they had 
shipped here in pre-war years. If, 


of Southern California Jume meet- according to F. O. Fernstrom, presi- 
ing. dent of the Fernstrom Paper Mills, 

“In the first paragraph you state, Pomona, California.’ The correct 
‘The U. S. State Department is pre- statement I made was that I had 
paring to make an agreement with information that Sweden would be 


for “instance, Sweden in 1938 
shipped, let us say, 1,250,000 or 1,- 
000,000, which is more likely to be 
correct, tons of wood pulp, Sweden 
was evidently il to ship into 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
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July 5, 1944 
In reply refer to if 
WT 


‘ern- 
trom 
and 
ctors 
Som- 
it we 
onth 
pre- Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of your 
with communication of June 26, 1944, requesting that the 
fl, Department suggest a suitable reply to a letter of 


_ June 21 addressed to your office by Mr. Albert Wilson, 


My dear Mr. Norman: 


ac- editor of Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. The letter 
eden is returned herewith. 

nage 
same By agreement with this Government, a ceiling on 

t of Swedish exports of pulp to Germany has been established 
cate by the Swedish Government. Swedish exporters are not 

| included in the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 

oa Nationals solely because of exports to Germany provided 
nal such exports are within the quotas established by the 
ia afore-mentioned agreement. Exporters who exceed such 
x quotas or otherwise give undue sid or comfort to the 
M enemy are listed. You may ssure Mr. Wilson that the 
oe representatives of this Government in Sweden are 

en- vigilant in their efforts to obtain scrupulous observ- 
= ance of the agreement. 

> 

4 Sincerely yours, 

ghly 

etter 

mns. Enclosure: | 

ser- From Mr. Albert Xr 

How. Wilson, June 21, 0 

rents 19446 

win 

te: The Honorable 


Fred Normen, 


-rsa- House of Representatives. 
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this country the same volume to 
assist in relieving the wood pulp 
shortage to the extent of what they 
had shipped in past years before the 
war; when shipping facilities are 
again resumed. Of course, I have 
no way of knowing if an agreement 
has been reached between Sweden 
and our government in Washington. 

“What I wanted to tell was that, 
in my opinion, Washington would 
perhaps keep some sort of control 
over shipments and allocate pulp 
coming in from Sweden the same as 
they are doing now with shipments 
from Canada. That is still my 
opinion, at least for a year or so 
after the war in Europe has come to 
an end and until the pulp situation 
has eased. I cannot conceive that 
any consumer of pulp can buy large 
quantities from Sweden without our 
government having some hand in it 
to control the even distribution of 
all pulp that is available. 

“In the third column where you 
state, ‘Mr. Fernstrom, in his talk, 
pointed out that many people in the 
industry are thinking hen when the 
war is over great quantities of pulp 
will be shipped over here. He 
joined with others who have ex- 
pressed the view that expanded mar- 
kets will take care of the North 
American pulp as well as the im- 
ports.’ 

“I well remember at the time I 
made the speech that I stated that 
cellulose will probably be used for 
many other purposes than paper and 
board, plastics for instance. Also, I 
stated that demands for all kinds of 
paper and board will probably be 
greater in years to come and inven- 
tories at present are at lowest level. 
It is to be expected that consump- 
tion of paper and board will be 
much greater in years to come and 
it is safe to state that the pulp in- 
dustry should not feel overly con- 
cerned about the importation of 
pulp from Sweden because I feel 
that the non-integrated paper mills 
in America can well absorb the pulp 
manufactured in |, da plus the 
imports of pulp from Sweden. 

“I would also correct your state- 
_ment relative to ‘dumping’ of pulp. 
I do not believe that Sweden 
‘dumped’ pulp in America at low 
prices. The law of supply and de- 
mand has always set the prices for 
any commodity and also bear in 
mind that consumers of great quan- 
tities of pulp play one producer 
against the other to obtain the low- 
est price possible. That is probably 
the biggest factor why we have had 
such low prices on pulp in the pre- 
war years. Your statement that Swe- 
den ‘dumped’ their pulp at ruinous 





made many friends and even Mr. 


prices is not a statement founded 
upon all the factors. Swedish pulp 
producers are private enterprises 
just as are those in this country and 
must try to operate at a profit. 


“In reference to your article about 
Goesta Hall, it is misleading to a 
certain extent. Mr. Hall is technical 
director and assistant to the manag- 
ing director of sales for the Swedish 
Cellulose Co. of Sweden, the largest 
exporter of cellulose products in 
Sweden. Their affiliate in this coun- 
try is the Cellulose Sales Corp. of 
250 Park Ave., New York City, of 
which Mr. N. R. Johaneson is the 
president. Mr. Hall did not set up 
headquarters in New York upon his 
arrival here in America to solicit 
customers for Swedish cellulose 
pulp for the reason that they have 
had their office and headquarters at 
the above address for many years. 
I do not think that Mr. Hall came 
to solicit customers for their prod- 
ucts, but came as a visiting indus- 
trialist with the Swedish Trade 
Commission. Sweden has always 
been a large customer of United 
States and the Trade Commission 
came to this country primarily to 
arrange for the purchase of Ameri- 
c had i 
We plead guilty to have spoken 
bluntly when we described Mr. 
Goesta Hall, an eminent technician, 
as a “sales representative” who came 
to New York “to solicit customers.” 
Our representative had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Hall in New York, 
where Mr. Hall made some speeches 
that were unlikely to put any serious 
crimp in Swedish sales of pulp. At 
a private dinner given for paper in- 
dustry leaders who have bought 
much Swedish pulp and probably 
will buy it jagain, Mr. Hall stated 
that Sweden has a stockpile of 400,- 
000 tons of sulphite and kraft pulp 
which it hopes to sell. 


Sweden probably coud: get a bet- 
ter price for that pulp in the United 
States market than in war-impov- 
erished Europe. European coun- 
tries, including Britain, are going to 
need a lot of other things more ur- 
gently than pulp after the war. 


Goesta Hall Sails Home 
@ Mr. Hall, by the way, sailed on 
a return voyage to Sweden in late 
July from New Orleans. New Or- 
leans is the shipping port of much 
of the greatly expanded kraft in- 
dustry of this country. Mr. Hall ar- 
rived in the United States on the 
eastern coast last December. He 
knows much better than we do 
whether his seven months’ stay in 
this country was “successful.” He 
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Fernstrom will concede that tech- 
nical experts, such as he is, are often 
the best salesmen in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Leading paper companies in the 
east fully intend to again make size- 
able purchases of Swedish pulp. 
However, at least one far-sighted 
papermaker tells us that he will al- 
ways have Pacific Northwest pulp in 
his mills hereafter, even though he 
buys some Swedish pulp. It was the 
Pacific Northwest rey ion which 
came to the rescue of the paper in- 
dustry when war cut off Swedish 
imports. That executive wants to 
see a strong thriving Pacific North- 
west pulp industry in existence, if 
and when that situation ever de- 
velops again. 

Sweden shipped 1,052,000 tons of 
pulp to the United States in 1936, 
1,084,634 tons in 1937, 830,087 tons 
in 1938 and 957,879 tons in 1939. 
This country was Sweden’s big cus- 
tomer—buying about one-third of 
Sweden’s total exports. 

There are some experts who doubt 
whether the Swedish industry, in 
view of strict forestry regulations 
and other developments, including 
new Swedish rayon industries, could 
ship over 1,000,000 tons to the 
United States annually in the post- 
war years. Even if it could, there 
are many who agree with Mr. Fern- 
strom that expanded paper uses and 
expanded uses of pulp for other 
purposes than paper will easily ab- 
sorb all that Sweden, Canada and 
United States mills can produce for 
the United States market. 


Any Pulp For Germany Is Too 
Much 

@ For the sake of the Allied cause 
and to keep down casualties in the 
war, it is just as important that Swe- 
den’s shipments of pulp to Germany 
be curtailed as the shipments of ball 
bearings, which have received much 
more publicity in the press. Prob- 
ably all of Germany’s smokeless 
powder, used to fire all medium and 
most large guns, is made from wood 
pulp. There are two basic raw ma- 
terials for making smokeless powder 
—cotton linters and dissolving 
wood pulp. Germany can’t get its 
hands on any cotton today. (Even 
in United States, more smokeless 
powder is made from wood pulp 
than cotton linters and as a result 
many paper companies have been 
unable to get pulp from the manu- 
facturers who would like to be able 
to supply them.) 

The lives of American boys in 
Europe are being saved in propor- 
tion to the amount of pulp which 
Sweden holds back from the Ger- 
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mans. 
On the other hand, the North 
American pulp producers, already 
sacrificing years of sales campaigns 
in order to make smokeless powder 
for U. S. and Canada, know that 
the less pulp Sweden sends to Ger- 


many, the more it will have to ship 


to this country. Of course, none is °~ 


complaining — these are just hard 
facts brought about by war. Our 
producers are willing to say even a 
little pulp for Germany is too 
much! 

Mr. Hull does not reveal the ex- 
tent to which Swedish pulp exports 
to Germany are limited. In pre-war 
years, Germany was Sweden’s fifth 
customer — ranking after U. S., 
Britain, France and Italy. In one 
year it ranked behind Japan. Ger- 
many bought only about one-tenth 
as much pulp from Sweden as did 
the United States. In 1937, Ger- 
many imported 107,188 tons of 
Swedish pulp; in 1938, 76,994, and 
in 1939, 82,325. But with the U. S. 
and Britain cut off after 1939, much 
more pulp probably went to Ger- 
many. 

In our civilized world, most busi- 
ness men will agree that the instru- 
ment of a trade agreement, per se, 
is nothing to cry “wolf” about. If 
we really mean to prevent future 
wars, bigger and better trade agree- 
ments will be the order of the day. 

How much better it is to sit down 
together and reach some sensible 
agreements, instead of sitting be- 
hind national barriers, having no 
contact whatever with the competi- 
tor, and fighting each other with 
price slashes and other cutthroat 
weapons? 

But what is contained in these 


agreements is important. The North 
American pulp and paper industries 
want to know what is contemplated 
in Washington or Ottawa that may 
determine their very survival. They 


want “openm~covenants, epenly_sr- 
tiped aby They want to be consult- 
ed—before any agreements are 


made. That seems to be a fair deal, 
since any agreements may mean 
“life or death” to them. 


As a result of statements made in 
this magazine, we have been in- 
formed that minor officials in the 
State Department have merely made 
verbal denials of any Swedish pulp 
negotiations. 


NAM Exposes Secret Pacts 


@ Meanwhile here is a recent news 
release from the press service of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers: 

“WASHINGTON, July 2nd — 


Existence of secret trade agreements 


between the United States and Great 


Britain—established for war pur- 
poses but which may point to a 
trend proposed for postwar foreign 
trade—has been admitted by gov- 
ernment officials, it was revealed 
today in the NAM News, weekly 
publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


“These agreements, according to 
officials, have been made by the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board, composed of one representa- 
tive each from the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. This 
board was created on June 9, 1942, 
by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, and, according 
to the Congressional Directory, its 
purpose is to ‘complete the organiz- 
ation needed for the most effective 


ll 


use of the combined resources of 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom for the prosecution of the 
wart.’ 

“The Board has created export 
zones for Britain, Canada, other 
British possessions and the United 
States for several industries. What 
zones and what industries are affect- 
ed are said to be one of Washing- 
ton’s most cherished secrets? 


We already know something of 
the power of this board in directing 
the pulp industries of U. S. and 
Canada. 

And if there are secret agreements 
with Britain, why not with other 
countries? 

One of our editors had many 
years of close experience with the 
British government in London. One 
of the observations he made during 
those years as a reporter abroad was 
that the British Board of Trade has 
true representation in the Btitish 
Cabinet and that the British Cabinet 
continually’ funnels inférmation of 
value on world market situations 
and developments to the industries 
of Britain. Nothing to compare with 
this close team-work has ever exist: 
ed in this country. © 

A step in this direction was taken 
recently in Washington with or- 
ganization of a permanent Pulp and 
Paper Industry Council as an ad- 
visory body for the Depattment of 
Commerce, carrying out an idea 
long advocated by George H. Mead, 
member of the War Labor Board 
and the paper industry’s outstand- 
ing figure in Washington today. 

Is it too much to hope for some 
sort of liaison with the State Depart- 
ment as well as the Department of 
Commerce? 


Some Recent Trade Developments in Sweden 


@ Speaking at the spring conference of 
the Swedish forestry industry, a Mr. von 
Sneidern, Swedish pulp industry leader, 
said that sales openings for all sorts of 
pulp deteriorated during the year. 

Viscose pulp has, owing to the war, lost 
its old market, and consequently many 
pulp mills have had to gt pos opera- 
tions after placing in stock all they could, 
he said, adding that it has been sug- 
gested that the mills should be kept going 
in order to give employment and meet 
peace requirements with full stocks. 

Mr. von Sneidern emphasized the risks 
such a policy would involve and the 
limited extent to which it could be ap- 
plied if the enterprises had to carry these 
risks themselves. 

With reference to the “risks for Swe- 
den” implicit in the creation of new mills 
in the countries which previously bought 
from Sweden, he took a ‘comparatively 
optimistic view, and said that, owing to 
the high quality of the Swedish raw ma- 
terials used, Swedish pulp should be able 








to meet any competition. More serious . 


was the gradual wearing away of the re- 
sources of raw materials. There had been 
a second stocktaking in ‘the Norrland 
provinces and in most parts of the prov- 
ince of Darlarne, and also in four prov- 
inces in Southern Sweden. This had 
proved that in the last 15 years the Norr- 
land districts’ resources had decreased by 
40 million cubic metres, that is, 7 per 
cent. 

The reduction was particularly heavy 
in resources of old and big trees. It ap- 
pears, however, that there been a 
counter-balancing increase in the growth 
of wood, and particularly the larger di- 
mensions, in the southern parts of the 
country. The situation called for atten- 
tion and well-planned measures. No sub- 
stantial recovery for the sawmills and the 
cellulose mills could be expected in the 


near future. 


In order to keep the export going, it 
might be necessary to e use of the 


results obtained by technical-scientific re- 


searches in the wood-refining industry, 
he said. The new and intense scientific 
research work aiming at creating finer 
strains of forest trees with an increased 
yield might improve conditions. 
Sweden’s westward shipments of pulp 
and paper this year under the safe-con- 
ducts have not yet had time to become 
very extensive, as only a few boats have 
left Sweden so far. ling has been 
fairly brisk, however, and business has 
been done with several of the South 
American states who had not previously 
been buyers. Newsprint seems to be most 
in demand, but it is too early yet to say 
anything of the chances of completing 
deliveries, which will depend on whether 
transport licenses can be obtained. In 
any case, it seems as though Sweden may 
have to be piepared for a stoppage of 
shipments to some of the South Ameri- 
can states, and that would, of course, 
considerably reduce the value of any sales 
contracts already. made. - - ; 
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A Program to Educate Small Land Owners 
In Silviculture for the Sulphate Industry 


By ELIS OLSSON 


President and General Manager, 
The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 


HE West Point mill of ._The 

Chesapeake Corporation of 

Virginia is situated in the lob- 
lolly pine belt of Tidewater Vir- 
ginia. It produces about 350 tons of 
board a day, using approximately 
600 cords of wood. It has now been 
in operation for 27 years. 

When the mill was first started, it 
was realized even in the days of 
seemingly inexhaustable supplies of 
timber that, though we had an ade- 
quate drawing territory, unless some 
form of forestry was practiced this 
supply might eventually become in- 
adequate. At that time the mill be- 
gan the practice of leaving seed trees 
on all the land that was cut over, 
and this has been continued until 
the present time. During this period 
the company has tried out many 
other forms of silviculture including 
selective cutting and other forms of 
partial cuttings. The conclusion has 
just about been reached that this 
seed tree form of forestry practiced 
by the company when first started, 
is the one best adapted to our con- 
ditions. 

Most of the timber in this section 
is a result of the abandonment of 

eat areas of agriculture land fol- 
owing the war between the states. 
These are essentially even-age 
stands, and the company hopes to 
reproduce them as such, using early 
thinnings to hasten the time of fi- 
nancial maturity. The Chesapeake 
Corp. owns a good bit of timber- 
land in fee simple, but not enough 
to meet the total wood requirements 
of the mill. From a half to two- 
thirds of the pulpwood comes from 
farm wood lots and other forms of 
small ownership, therefore, a great 
deal of emphasis must be placed on 
the forestry practices used on these 
private lands, so the company set up 
an intensive program to reach as 
many of the small owners as pos- 


sible. 


Six-Point Program 

The work of educating and assist- 
ing small owners in forest culture 
will be divided into six phases: (1) 
movies (2) press releases (3) dem- 
onstration areas (4) work in the 
schools (5) timber marking services 
and (6) fire protection. 
Before the war a representative of 











ELIS OLSSON, President of the Ches- 
apeake Corp. of Virginia, West Point, 
Va., who has conducted a unique cam- 
paign in his state, encouraging small 
landowners to learn scientific methods 
of cultivating timber for profit. 


the company went to some country 
store every Saturday night and 
showed Kodachrome slides of good 
forestry practices. By holding meet- 
ings in country stores, you could get 
a chance to talk to people in fa- 
miliar surroundings and get a great 
deal more discussion than if this was 
done in the school or some public 
hall. So far as possible, slides were 
shown of timber stands in that area 
that the people could recognize, and 
look over them later for themselves. 


Once a week a short article on 
forestry was released to the weekly 
newspapers of the counties in the 
drawing area. These were supple- 
mented by a daily forestry forum on 
the largest radio station in the vicin- 
ity. This consisted of questions and 
answers on pertinent forestry topics. 
This program comes directly follow- 
ing the “Farm and Home Hour” 
and so reaches many of the people 
in the rural sections. 


In each locality a demonstration 
area was set up adjoining the most 


heavily traveled highway in that 


community. Here cuttings were 





made to demonstrate good forestry 
practices. Some of these have picnic 
facilities to encourage people to 
stop and look. 


Every two weeks a representative 
of the company holds a class in 
forestry in as many of the agricul- 
tural high schools as possible. The 
information given out in these 
classes is quite frequently carried 
home and put in practice on the 
farm, and also serves the purpose of 
making the future generation tim- 
ber and forest conscious. 


Since the mill started it has fol- 
lowed the practice of offering free 
marking service to any of the land 
owners selling pulpwood. This in- 
cludes marking of seed trees and 
selection of trees to be removed in 
thinnage. 


The Chesapeake Corp. has excel- 
lent forest fighting equipment in- 
cluding a tank truck, pumps, hose, 
back pumps, fire rakes and a well- 
trained fire fighting crew. The com- 
pany policy has been to assist in the 
prevention and suppression of forest 
fires regardless of ownership of 
land. This has helped a great deal 
in keeping forest fires at a minimum. 


The seed tree method of obtain- 
ing reproduction results in a lower 
percentage of undesirable hard- 
woods than any of the other silvi- 
curtural forms. But even this is not 
entirely solving the problem. So the 
company called in as consulting for- 
ester one of the leading authorities 
on loblolly pine in the country: 
Professor H. H. Chapman, retired 
Harriman Professor of Forestry at 
the Yale School of Forestry. After 
hearing his recommendations an 
open forum of the management and 
foresters of all the pulp mills and 
wood using industries of this section, 
together with the state and federal 
foresters was held. After much dis- 
cussion the agreement was reached 
that it would be a good idea to try 
some experimental work on burning 
over the woods after cutting in the 
early autumn just before seed fall. 
This serves the double purpose of 
killing the hardwoods and getting 
rid of the heavy duff to prepare a 
good seed bed for the pine. The 
seed trees are left about four to the 
acre and are protected from the fire 
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by clearing a ten foot circle around 
them. 

This company is one of the first to 
use fire as a silvicultural tool in the 
management of loblolly pine. As 
soon as we get past the experimental 
stage, this burning service will prob- 


ably be extended to the small land _ 


owners. 


The forester at the present time is 
J. H. Johnson, graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and the Yale 
School of Forestry. We also have 
three men who spend their entire 
time marking timber for cutting. 


Dr. Kress In Northwest 


@ Dr. Otto Kress, technical director of 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, at Ap- 
pleton, Wis., spent several days in the 
Northwest during July. 

During his tour, Dr. Kress visited the 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash.; and the Camas, Wash., 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. In 
the latter city he devoted some time to 
the company’s Central Technical Depart- 
ment. 


13 
SOME PERTINENT HISTORY 


@ Working out effective methods of encouraging small landowners to grow timber— 
by country store Saturday night meetings, articles in country newspapers, roadside 
demonstrations, etc.—has been one of the principal interests of Elis Olsson, presi- 
dent and general manager of The Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia. 


He came to North America in 1906 from Karlskoga, Sweden — coming from a 
country which long ago learned the lessons of conservation and more complete use 
of natural resources, including especially timber resouces. 


Educated as a chemical engineer, he first was employed in this country in a sake 
mill at Mechanicsville, N. Y., and thereafter in Quebec. In. 1918 he resigned as 
assistant superintendent of Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., East Angus, Quebec, to 
join in pioneering the sulphate industry in southern United States. Associated with 
others, he helped in founding The Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia at West Point, 40 
miles east of Richmond. At the intersection of the Mattaponi, Pamunkey and York 
rivers, it has low water transportation costs and is one of the nearest sulphate mills 
to the New York market. 


Mr. Olsson became manager of manufacturing at the end of the first year and by 
1929 rose to the presidency. 


John F. Ekberg, vice president and general superintendent, also was born and 
educated in Sweden. He received a degree as mechanical engineer at the University 
of Stockholm. He went to West Point in 1919 from Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. 

W. C. Gouldman, vice president and secretary, has long been active in sales fields. 

Other executives are: J. Scott Parrish, treasurer; Fred Kruse, board mill superin- 
tendent; Erik Zimmerman, pulp mill superintendent; Henry “Vranian, chief chem- 
ist; M. S. Mayes, chief engineer; C. M. Bounds, master mechanic; James H. John- 
son, forester; B. B. Walker, Jr., purchasing agent, and O. J. McSwain, traffic 
manager. 

Products of Chesapeake Corp. are heavy kraft liner board for shipping con- 
tainers, kraft specialties and some kraft pulp for market. It has one of the largest 


chemical recovery plants of its type in the country. Its daily capacity is 425 tons of 
pulp and 375 tons of kraft papers. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE ROADSIDE EDUCATIONAL SIGNS by which Chesapeake Corp. encourages small landowners to 
grow trees for profit. The sign says: “FOREST WINDOW” (a term adopted by the company for a view of: a model 
stand) “Leave pines with burs in tops for seeding your cut-over land—The Chesapeake Corp., West Point, Va.” 
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COAST TAPPI SETS DATES 


For Camas and Bellingham Dinners 


@ As has been its policy since the 
entry of United States in the war, 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI will 
hold only two dinner meetings dur- 
ing the forthcoming year. Time and 
place of meetings: 


ed by Harold W. Bialkowsky, C. A. 
Enghouse, Z. A. Wise and R. M. 
True. 

The Shibley award for the best 
technical paper by a mill employe 
again will be offered. Entries and 
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NOV. 14—CAMAS, WASH. 


MARCH 20, 1945—BELLING. 
HAM, WASH. 


This was decided at a meeting of 
the executive committee in Portland, 
Ore., July 25, presided over by 
Chairman Erik Ekholm and attend- 


PUERTO RICO ‘‘DREAM”’ MILL IS STYMIED 


OME considerable publicity concerning a proposed paperboard industry 

S in Puerto Rico—including a “dream” picture of a planned mill—re- 

cently drew some attention in United States and Canadian industry 
circles. “ 

Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY made direct inquiries among re- 
sponsible authorities in Puerto Rico and we find that the scarcity of ma- 
terial in Puerto Rico is going to make it very difficult for an industry to 
get under way there, producing either paper or paperboard. 

The bulk of the material that the “dream” mill was going to use was 
cane bagass, but the sugar mills in Puerto Rico are very reluctant to permit 
the diversion of such material for paper manufacture. Up to now, the 
sugar mills have used this bagass very efficiently as a fuel, especially since 
the scarcity of coal fuel for the West Indies became acute. 

Up to date, the Puerto Rico Development Co., which several months 
ago selected a site for a mill, has not been able to progress any further in 
the undertaking. 

It looks very much like Puerto Rico will still be a good market for U. S. 
paper and paperboard industries. . is 


NEWS OF 
The Pulp and Paper Industry-- 


15 Years Ago 
Members of the Woodland Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 


visited the United States, from Montreal, in an automobile caravan from Aug. 4-10, 
1929. They toured various logging operations and such phases of forest manage- 
ment carried on by the State of New York as was of interest to them. They pro- 
ceeded to the Indian Lake country to observe the handling of pulpwood properties 
in that region. A. Koroleff, of Montreal, organized the trip. 

Max Oberdorfer became president and Robert T. Ellis, vice president, of Sc. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., succeeding W. P. Hawley, Sr., and 
Willard Hawley, who retired and disposed of their stock in that company. In August, 
1929, Mr. Oberdorfer had been general manager of the mill for two and one-half 
years and continued in that capacity. 

The Hawleys also retired from Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore., with 
Mansel P. Griffiths becoming president; George Houk, vice president, and W. A. 
Kelly, vice president and "epee manager. 

Port Angeles, Wash., broke all past election records on July 31 by a 2,819 to 11 
vote for water bonds to ble Olympic Forest Products Co., headed by E. M. 
Mills, J. H. Bloedel and others, to build a 500-ton pulp mill in that city. 


10 Years Ago 


A heating was held on August 3 in Washington, D. C., before Lieut. David H. 
Tulley, NRA Deputy Administrator in connection with proposed recommendations 
im respect to the stabilization of the newsprint industry and the elimination of un- 
fair practices and destructive competitive prices. 

The Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., became a corporate member of 
TAPPI. R. B. wolf, manager of the division, was a former vice president of TAPPI 
in 1934. : 

L. M. Alexander; president of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. and Inland Empire 


Paper Co.; died August 7,- 1934 at Port Edwards, Wis. ‘ 


completed papers must be in the 
hands of Mr. Bialkowsky (Pulp 
Div., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash.) at least 30 days be- 
fore the meeting at which they are 
presented. 

Another joint meeting with the 





Pacific Coast Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Assn., is to be held in late 
May or early June, 1945. Papers 
presented there by mill men also 
will be eligible for the Shibley com- 
petition. 

Mr. Bialkowsky and Mr. True 
were named to a committee to pass 
on applications for membership. 


TAPPI Meeting Cancelled 


The proposed fall meeting of TAPPI 
in Chicago in September has been <¢an- 
celled. 

Following the expressed desire of the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
that of several members, the membership 
of the Technical Association of the Pul 
and Paper Industry recently voted, . al- 
most unanimously, to cancel its plans for 
a fall meeting. The annual meeting is 
to be held in New York in February, 
1945. 


Sweden Invades 
South American Market... ,. 


@ Although no European newsptint 
shipments have been reported to the 
United States since’ 1941, Swedish news- 
print this year has been growing in im- 
portance as a competitive factor for 
Canadian paper in the South American 
market. 

Chief buying of the Swedish paper has 
been by Argentina which ships out in the 
same boats on the return voyages beef 
for England and various supplies for 
~weden. 

Already this ~ear Argentina has taken 
over 40,000 tons of this Swedish news- 
print in addition to important purchases 
oi Swedish pulp. 

Other South American countries have 
not been getting newsprint to the same 
degree from overseas, largely because of 
lack of shipping arrangements such as 
have been worked out for Argentina. But 
recently, a small shipment of 16 tons of 
Scandinavian: paper was landed in Uru- 
guay suggesting that the marketing of the 
Swedish paper may be widened. 

Tie Latin American countries are an- 
xious to get all the newsprint they can, 
from Sweden or from anywhere else 
where it might be obtained. 


Ferguson and Maltby Visit 
Western St. Regis Operations 


@ President Roy Ferguson and Vice 
President Ralph Maltby of St. Regis 
Paper Co. spent ten days in the Pacific 
Northwest in early August visiting pulp 
and paper mills and the timber holdings 
of the St. Regis organization. 

The St. Regis kraft pulp division at 
Tacoma, Wash., of which Walter De 
Long is vice president and manager, is 
now producing around 300 tons of pulp 
daily, half bleached and half unbleached. 

Nearly all the bleached pulp is going 
to far eastern mills to aerial mapping 
paper for the U. S. Army. 


Hardy S. Ferguson Visits 
West Coast Mills 


@ Hardy S. Ferguson, veteran consulting 
engineer, 200 Sth Ave., New York City 
(10), was a recent visitor on the Pacific 
Coast, calling at mills of one of the 
larger opetators to survey and discuss 
contemplated postwar plant improve: 
ments. Te nebe 
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Pulp Mills Using More Small Wood and Sawmill Waste; 
Canada Offers to Tap New Supplies for U. S. Mills. 


@ Sawmill waste wood—mostly burned 
in years past—is becoming an increas- 
ingly important raw material for the west- 
ern pulp and paper industry. 

The U. S. War Production Board is 
urging the Puget Sound mills of Wash- 
ington state to give consideration and 
study to a proposal by the Canadian 
Timber Control to make available thou- 
sands of more cords of this waste wood, 
now being used as fuel or simply dis- 
posed of by burning. 

The proposal is received with mixed 
feelings by United States mills. Some 
operators contend it will be an expensive 
operation (they will pay the bill for 
bringing waste from Vancouver Island in 
British Columbia) and will bring them 
only poor quality wood. They fear the 
Canadian officials would be less apt to 
increase next year the already small 
“token” allotments of logs from British 
Columbia—offering waste wood in lieu 
of logs. 


Only 32,500,000 feet of logs (about 
54,000 cords) is being released to U. S. 
mills this year under the Canadian em- 
bargo. This is only about one-sixth of 
1941’s shipments—the peak year before 
the embargo. It has hit U. S. firms 


which own timber in Canada especially 
hard. 

On the other hand, some operators 
say they would welcome this waste wood. 
They believe mills which have the new 


in operations 


hydraulic slab barkers 


when they 
went to Pow- 
ell River 
Co., Powell 
River, B. C., 
to make a 
movie show- 
ing how that 
paper in- 
dustry is 
helping the war effort. 


would be especially equipped to use this 
material economically. Some observers 
say if the mills give serious study to this 
proposal, they will be in a better posi- 


..tion to bargain for Canadian logs, too. 


A meeting of all mills using waste 
wood, cordwood, etc., other than the 
commonly used large logs of the west- 
ern industry, was held in Seattle in late 
July, under direction of the WPB, to 
discuss the offer. According to WPB 
officials, it is not true that any of the 
small wood would count in allotments 
of Canadian logs. 

At this meeting, the increasing im- 
portance of small wood, sawmill slabs 
and waste wood was brought out. Small 
log hydraulic barkers and special light 
logging equipment—heretofore never in 
demand in the west—are being con- 
sidered by industry leaders. Much more 
of this small and waste wood, figures 
show, is being used, coming from both 
U. S. and Canadian sources of supply. 

WPB figures show that 29,142 cords 
of small wood and waste was shipped 
to the Port Townsend, Wash., division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., the St. Regis 
mill at Tacoma, the Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co. and Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. at Bellingham, Wash., from 
Canada in the first six months of 1944. 
This is in ratio a big increase over the 
shipments for the full year of 1943 to 
those four mills, which totaled 29,142 
cords. These are the only four mills 
so far receiving such wood from Canada. 





ROY FOOTE (left), Asst. Manager of the Powell River Sales Co., and 
DENNIS WOODWARD (right) look on with faint trace of seorn as ARCHIE 


DeLAND, Logging Manager, saws. 


Spaulding Pulp Mill 

Plans Improvements 

@ A chemi-pulp cooking and recovery 
system is.contemplated as a postwar de- 
velopment at the Spaulding Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Newberg, Ore. This, it is ex- 
pected, would improve quality of product 
and reduce cost of manufacture. 

The Oregon mill, which produces nor- 
mally 80 tons of unbleached sulphite 
pulp daily, is planning to replace me- 
chanical barking equipment with a hy- 
draulic log barker. 


Honor for Everett P. & P. 


@ Employes of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company have been presented a treasury 
certificate signifying that more than 90 
per cent of the employes are investing 
ten per cent or more of their salary in 
the purchase of war bonds. 











Manufacturers’ Chance 
To Exhibit Products 


@ Manufactruers of equipment and sup- 
plies have a chance to display wares at the 
Cavalcade of Printing Equipment exhibit 
in Stix Baer & Fuller Department Store, 
St. Louis, November 3-11. There is no 
charge for space. 

A miniature paper making machine is 
going to be shown. 

The exhibit is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Printers & Lithographers of St. 
Louis. Early in September material will 
be chosen on a basis of historical and 
educational merit and audience partici- 
pation. Information can be obtained 
from Don O. Pyke, sale promotion man- 
ager, Graham Paper Co., 1014 Spruce 
St., St. Louis, 2, Mo. 


GEORGE 
W. ; 
CRAIGIE, 
the new Sec- 


retary- 
Treasurer 
of the Amer- 
ican Pulp 
and Paper 
Mill Super- 
intendents 
Association, 


joined that 
group as 
Field Sec- 
‘s retary in 
1936. He had DB, Warre been em- 
ployed at the S. Warren 0 eae r 
manufacturers, in C nd Mills, 


Maine, where he had aS claeee" of var- 
ious departments. 


With the Sup Assn., he 
took over management of the annual 
conventions and later assisted in the 
publication of several association 
booklets covering a variety of sub- 
jects of interest to the industry. In 
recent years he has given time and 
effort to the development of the In- 
dustrial Affiliates Plan which makes 
for closer cooperation between as- 
sociation acaubua and _ industrial 
firms and has resulted in a better un- 
derstanding of each others’ problems. 
One hundred and twelve firms have 
affiliated with the association. 





eee aA *., 








LT. COMMDR. KENNETH CHAP- 


U. S. aircraft carrier 
long term of duty on the U. S. aircraft 
carrier Saratoga. 


LT. COMMDR. CHAPMAN is former 
Chief Chemist, Everett, Wash., mill, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. Between ship assignments, he visit- 
ed former associates at Everett and at 
the Sane Ree Foe ee mill at Ana- 
cortes, Wash. 
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New Self-Sterilizing Silver Surface 
For Food Wrap Described at PASC Meeting 





yet E, AT THE PASC MEETING IN LOS 
(Left to right) Dr. ALEXANDER GOETZ, 
who discussed development of a new silver 
self-sterilizing wrap coating; Mrs. SYLVIA 
GOETZ, and K..MAARTMAN MOE, of Nor- 
way, who discussed the Scandinavian pulp 
and paper industry. 


@ FEATURING a double-bill program 
of outstanding interest, the Papermakers 
and Associates of Southern California 
met at the Rosslyn hotel, Los Angeles, 
on August 3, two weeks earlier than 
originally planned. 

Speakers were K. Maartman Moe, of 
Norway, prominent in the Scandinavian 
pulp and paper industry, who is cur- 
rently making a tour of the United States 
mills. He gave an informative descrip- 
tion of the pulp and paper situation in 
Norway, Sweden and Finland and of- 
fered some views on what may develop 
after the war. 

Dr. Alexander Goetz, director of re- 
search, Rare Metals Institute, California 
Institute of Technology, presented an 
illustrated discussion of  self-sterilizing 
surface materials, the product being that 
which has been developed at the Institute 
during seven years of experiments on 
new uses of silver under a grant from 
Sunshine Mining Co. 


Scandinavian Review 


@ Mr. Moe stated that hydraulic power 
is much used in the three Scandinavian 
countries. Norway has 14 to 15 million 
kilowatts that can be harnessed; Sweden 
has 7% million and the quantity in Fin- 
land is smaller. The price of electrical 
current in the three countries is about the 
same and is very low. 

American, English and German ma- 
chinery is used in the mills, and in recent 
years home- produced equipment has 
come increasingly into use. 

The work week for all three countries 
is 48 hours. In Sweden and Norway 
there are 285 to 290 working days a year, 
with 12 holidays with pay. Wages are 
lower in Finland because that country is 
largely on an agricultural basis, eco- 
nomically. 

Following is a resume of Mr. Moe’s 


talk: 


Production of pulp and paper in short 
tons during 1937 was as follows: 





Pulp Paper 
Sweden __......... 2,814,000 732,000 
Finland __-._..-. 1,610,000 704,000 
Meemey Vows os 724,000 389,000 
TOTAL G35 2 5,148,000 1,816,000 





Production in war years has become 
gzadually smaller, because of an insuf- 
ficient quantity of coal received from 
Germany. It is expected that, following 
the war, the demand for paper in all 
European countries will be tremendous. 
Inasmuch as present stocks are very 
small, it is quite likely that all the pulp 
and paper produced in Europe will be 
absorbed there. Actually this depends on 
how many mills will have been destroyed 
by the Germans. 


Norway 


@ Norway being a country of high 
mountains and narrow valleys, uses hy- 
dvaulic power extensively and the mills 
are necessarily located near the water- 
falls. The Germans have mined all dams 
and bridges, and it remains to be seen 
whether these properties will be destroyed. 
If left intact, the machinery in the mills 
will be in about the same condition as 
before the war. 

The mills in Norway are smaller by 
comparison with those of Sweden and 
Finland and no new mills have been built 
since 1914. The mills’ capacity exceeds 
the available timber supply and the for- 
ests contain much more spruce than pine. 
There are only four major sulphate mills 
in Norway. 


Sweden 


@ Most of Sweden’s terrain is compara- 
tively flat. It contains many forests and 
the mills are larger than those of Nor- 
way, being located mostly in the middle 
and southern parts of the country. The 
forests contain only one grade of spruce 
and pine—both high in quality—and 
there is a good balance between the tim- 
ber supply and the mill production. 
About half of the mills are sulphite and 
the other half sulphate. 

The mills are highly modern, espe- 
cially those using sulphate pulp, which 
are among the finest in the word. They 
are ready to produce at the maximum 
rate after the war, and 450 to 500 Mil- 
lion tons of pulp now stands. ready for 
shipment, Mr. Moe said. 

Labor is unionized and there is little 
labor trouble because all problems are 
settled at a conference table. 


Finland 


@ Finland is a very flat country having 
many fine forests. The mills are more 
modern than those of any Scandinavian 
country, with only a few mills built be- 
fore the revolution in 1918. All mills 
are well located and have excellent build- 
ings for the use of workers. Labor is 
unionized, but there have been no strikes 
since 1918 because of laws prohibiting 
them. The man-hour rate per ton is low 
enough to be compared favorably with 
that of the United States. The mills have 
been kept in good condition since the 
war began and are ready for high pro- 
duction. 

Distribution of products. undoubtedly 
will’ depend on the arrangement made 
with Russia after the war. That country 
does not possess enough paper mills to 
meet its own requirements, therefore 
much paper will come from Finland 
after the war. This, despite the fact that 
all the paper mill machinery and equip- 


ment in the Baltic states were moved 
into Russia after occupation of those 
countries by the Russians. 


Dr. Goetz’s Talk 


@ Dr. Goetz based his talk on the more 
practical applications of se'f-sterilizing 
surface materials, both to water treatment 
and in food packaging. He pointed out 
that the food industry has become more 
conscious of the possibilities of shipping 
large quantities of food for storaze, whic 
naturally experience the same degree of 
attack by bacteria in going into a strange 
environment as do human beings. 
While stating that the most effective 
way of excluding bacteria from food is 
to pack the food in tin cans, yet he 
agreed that obviously this method of 
packing cannot be used exclusively. 
Wrapping materials, paper and p'‘astic 
containers must be used. While they do 
not have the mechanical rigidity of tin, 
must rely on seals, folds, etc., and are 
subject to varying storage ‘conditions. .and 
humidity, it is still economically neces- 
sary to use such wrappers and containers. 


The only way to overcome the handi- 
caps mentioned. is to produce wrapping 
and container materials which kill micro- 
organisms and which form a barrier that 
makes transgressions by the latter im- 
probable. To accomplish this task offers 
different problems than is met by germi- 
cides or the use of ultra violet. Food 
processors hesitate to introduce germi- 
cides because all germicides are toxic in 
varying degree. If absorbed by food, 
they would present a health problem. It 
has been necessary, therefore, to develop 
an insoluble material that is little, if at 
all toxic. 

Dr. Goetz stated that an amazingly 
small amount of silver will attract cer- 
tain organisms under certain conditions, 
carbon black being the best absorbtive 
compound yet discovered. Combined with 
plastic bindings, the coating which re- 
sults will cover an enormous area at ex- 
tremely low cost. 

Much of his talk dealt with the pos- 
sibilities of the product in preventing the 
collection of impurities in water pipes. 
He stated that if the trouble points are 
reachable, the coating material un- 


doubtedly would be helpful. 


The stereoptican slides created much 
discussion and many questions were asked 
by various individuals. Photographs were 
passed around showing the success in 
combatting mold growth on cellophane. 
Dr. Goetz’ talk was of such high in- 
terest, in fact, that the meeting was held 
longer than usual and was regretfully 
brought to a close only by the lateness 
of the hour. 


Attendance 


@ F. W. Adams, Los Angeles Paper Box 
Co.; D. Erle Arnett, Magnus Chemical 
Co.; W. E. Baier, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, Ontario, Calif.; Robert A. 
Baum, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, 
Calif.; A. O. Beckman, National Tech- 
nical Laboratory; Herman Berg, Califor- 
nia-Oregon Paper Mills, Howard Bidwell, 
Pioneer-Flintkote Co.; Bruce F. Brown, 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Bruce F. 
Brown, Jr., Fibreboard Products Inc.; 
Grover O. Brown, Pioneer-Flintkote Co.; 
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Richard S. Buckley, Fernstrom Paper 
Mills; M. E. Campbell, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. 


A. E. Carlson, Pioneer-Flintkote Co., 
A. L. Chattock, Richfield Oil Corp.; 
George M. Cunningham, National Oil 
Products Co.; Ralph David, Pacific PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY, R. C. Davis, 
U. S. Gypsum Co.; Merle L. Dorman, 
California-Oregon Paper Mills; C. G. 
Frampton, Fernstrom Paper Mills; J. W. 
Freeland, Pioneer-Flintkote Co.; George 
A. Frogner, Pioneer-Flintkote Co.; Don- 
ald V. Gayton, Peter Cooper Glue Cor- 
porations; Dr. Alexander Goetz, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena; Mrs. Sylvia Scott Goetz, California 





“ern Asphalt Assn.; 






Institute of Technology; E. E. Ha . 
Research Engineer, Monrovia, Calif.; 
Mrs. E. E. Harper, Monrovia, Calif. 

Alonzo H. Hatch, California-Oregon 
Paper Mills; Joe E. Hartford, U. S. 
Gypsum Co.; E. C. Hill, California- 
Oregon Paper Mills;Wm. H. Kewell, Los 
Angeles Paper Box Co.; William A. Kin- 
ney, Pioneer-Flintkote Co.; M. C. Larsen, 
Pioneer-Flintkote Co.; Frank Mark, West- 
j. E. Maurer, Fern- 
strom Paper Mills; J. N. Mills, Consult- 
ing Engineer; Jack Montgomery, Pio- 
neer-Flintkote Co. 

R. T. Petrie, Black-Clawson Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Richard Pomeroy, Mont- 
gomery & Pomeroy, Pasadena; Guy Pul- 


Water Shortage May Curtail Newsprint; 
Stenstrom Discusses East Canada Developments 


@ Canada will probably be able to main- 
tain exports of newsprint to the United 
States on a basis of 200,000 tons monthly 
providing the water shortage does not 
force further curtailment, according to 
David G. Stenstrom, deputy newsprint 
administrator for Canada, whose head- 
quarters are now in Montreal. 

Mr. Stenstrom, well known on the Pa- 
cific coast because of his previous asso- 
ciations with Britich Columbia pulp and 
paper mills, re-visited the coast recently 
after serving six months in his present 
post in eastern da. 


Mr. Stenstrom says that the Canadian 
industry made its commitment on news- 
print supply to United States publishers 
for the July-September quarter, but for 
the balance of the year the allocation to 
that market will depend on wood supply 
and the effect of the water shortage 
which gave signs of being serious early 
in the summer. If the allocation is re- 
duced for the final three month period it 
will not be because of a deficiency in the 
wood cut, however. 


The manpower situation in eastern 
Canada has shown some improvement 
this year, according to the deputy news- 
print administrator, and in Quebec last 
winter the supply of men was about 25 
per cent better than in the previous sea- 
son. Ontario, however, was unable to 
show the same improvement and while it 
is hoped that the over-all gain will be 
held there may be some diversion of labor 
from the paper mills because of the step- 
ping-up of the munitions program in 
some eastern centers. 

Neswprint is now being produced’ in 
Canada at the rate of approximately 
240,000 tons a month for all markets, in- 
cluding the domestic, so that five-sixths 
of the total production is being supplied 
to the United States. 


Mr. Stenstrom said that the small 
amount of logs exported from British 
Columbia to Puget Sound mills in United 
States were more of a token of goodwill 
than an acknowledgement of a surplus 
in the Canadian market, but he felt sure 
that the Canadian industry would do all 
in its power to help United States mills 
in solution of their raw material problem. 
Regarding general trends in the Cana- 
dion industry, Mr.Stenstrom looks for 
large-scale improvement and refinement 
in the operating setup of many 
mills, but not much increase, if any, in 
newsprint production in view of the fact 
that there is already considerable unused 
newsprint capacity now. He expects that 





there will be a general tendency on the 
part of mills favorably located to en- 
large their bleached sulphite capacity in 
view of the growing market for dissolving 
and similar pulps. 

Among the interesting new. develop- 
ments in eastern Canada referred to by 
Mr. Stenstrom were Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Co.’s acquisition of the Lake sul- 
phite mill and its conversion into a kraft 
producer, and the purchase by Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co. of one of 
the long idle Spanish River mills owned 
by Abitibi. Because most of the spruce 
in that region has been cut, the company 
plans to utilize the jackpine still abun- 
dant there in the manufacture of kraft. 
He also mentioned the expansion pro- 
gram recently announced for Howard 
Smith Paper Mills. 

Mr. Stenstrom was interested in the 
progress being made by Powell River Co. 
in connection with its log salvage experi- 
ment and inspected the company’s small 
sawmill installed for handling the small 
logs on their way to the pulp mill. He 
believes that this experiment may open 
the way for an extensive adoption of this 
procedure by independent operators who, 
once assured of a market, will find it 
worth while to follow in the wake of pri- 
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ley, Pacific PULP AND PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY; Allen Rydall, Fibreboard 


neer- Flinchoce Co.; H. 2 

Rey Products; Walter H. Schulken, Schul- 

ken-Purmean Paper Stock Co.; Frank 

Gypsum Co.; Jerry H. 

Pe Erste moody Oa 

arman, ornia nm Paper Mills; 

i rete ge sh ey Inc.; 

oat Se Hol- 

lywood; Ralph L. Swim, U Pays en 

Co.; H. agg sane ‘Paper Mills; 

Cc. Ww. Wilson, California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, and Frank H. Wheelock, Fi- 
breboard Products Inc. : 


mary loggers on the west coast and con- 
vert into usable pulpwood material that 
would otherwise be wasted 


New Brown Co. V. P.’s 


@ Herman Schanche, who joined Brown 
Co. just 17 months ago to direct woods 
operations, has elected a vice presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire pulp and 
paper firm and also of Brown Corp., 
its Quebec affiliate. He will continue his 
duties directing wood production. 

Downing P. Brown also is a new vice 
president of Brown Co., handling sales 
in New York, and Wentworth Brown is 
a new vice president of Brown Corp., 
and continues as production manager of 
both companies. 


A Hot Weather Idea 
@ In hot weather, the Fernandina, Fla., 


division of Rayonier Incorporated makes 
salt pills available throughout the mill 
for employes. 

Employes who perspire greatly are ad- 
vised to take them or break up the pills 
and take parts of them at intervals. A 
thirty per cent loss of salt from the body 
through perspiring causes dizziness and 
when the loss reaches 50 per cent it 
causes prostration. 





TWO MAYORS ARE TRYING to settle which “home town” Radio Star NORA 
LOU MARTIN belongs to by a tug-of-war. 


Mayor R. W. SIMERAL of St. Helens, 


Manager of Fir-Tex Insulating Board 


Ore., who is Vice President and General 
Co., is tugging on the right. Since there 


are three pulp and paper industries in St. Helens, we 


with Mr. SI 


But Mayor EARL RILEY of 
claim his city is one of the biggest paper 


inclined to 
Seater 
and business centers in 


North America, which makes it a difficult decision. 
EDDIE CANTOR, in whose war bond show Nora was singing during this tour, 


is also in the picture. 
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Pulp, Paper and Cellulose Dominate 
Western “Plastics-Plywood” Conference 





THREE OF THE SPEAKERS AT THE SEATTLE PLASTICS-PLYWOOD CON- 
FERENCE who talked about applications of wood pulp, paper and cellulose 
made from wood pulp: 
(Left to right) H. B. DeWAIDE, Bakelite Corp.; T. S. CARSWELL, Manager, 
West Coast Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., and JOHN K. SPEICHER, 
Hercules Powder Co. 


@ Paper overlays for plywood, pulp 
molding and paper laminates and cellu- 
lose plastics were among subjects of par- 
ticular interest to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry at the July 13,14 plastics-plywood 
conference at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Seattle. 

Among the 400 who attended, were a 
small number who were interested in, or 
associated with, pulp and paper indus- 
tires. However, one entire session was 
given over to the subject of pulp—rather 
than either plywood or plastics, as such. 
In fact, pulp, paper and cellulose were 
dominant subjects although the meeting 
actually was sponsored by plywood and 
plastics associations of the West Coast. 


Paper-Covered Plywood 


© The opening talk by N. S. Perkins, 
technical director, Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assn., stressed the point that the plywood 
industry wants to enlist the assistance of 
papermakers in development of paper- 
covered plywoods. He stated that over- 
laid planes are being used by the armed 
forces and will be available for civilian 
use after the war. Meantime, he sug- 
gested, standardization of a few grades 
of overlays should be accomplished. 

J. D. Long, chief-of research, Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assn., stressed the impor- 
tance of the self-bonding type of paper 
overlays. A second type he described as 
non-bonding. . 
In the self-bonding type, he predicted 
three grades eventually would be estab- 
li : 
1. Industrial surface, hard, non-absorb- 
ent, high abrasive resistance. 

2.. General usage, with more porous 
surface to take bonding or paint. 

3. Integral decorative panel. 

He mentioned variations in mechani- 
cal abrasion, setting plywood at zero to 
show 3 to 6 times as much resistance in 


resin impregnated and 12 times if mela- . 
* reduced to 0.2 to 1.0 per cent fiber. 


mines were used; impact resistance was 


specified at 1-5; and flexual tests" were 


held to show little additional strength. 


Of the non-bonding types, Mr. Long 
mentioned phenolic papers. He said stiff- 
ness would result if the overlays were ap- 
plied across the plywood grain. 


Pulp-Molds and Laminates 


@ T. S. Carswell, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., discussed “Large Molding Tech- 
niques.” 

“Resin-pulp molding,” he said, “ sim- 
ply consists in the art of making a uni- 
form dispersion of resin and pulp in 
water, preforming this mixture to a shape 
which closely approximates the finished 
article and ‘subsequently curing it in the 
mold under heat and pressure. The pres- 
sure applied, however, is usually very 
much less than that required for con- 
ventional molding. The idea itelf is not 
new, and is obviously an adaptation of 
the old papiermache process. 

“However, a great deal of work on the 
part of many individuals has been neces- 
sary in order to perfect methods of pulp 
performing, methods of introducing the 
resin, methods of drying the preform, 
and finally, methods of molding. 

“A typical pulp preforming operation 
may be described in the following way: 
The pulp stock is first thoroughly dis- 
persed in water to give a uniform sus- 
pension containing from 3 per cent to 6 
per cent of fiber. A beater may be used 
for preparing the pulp suspension al- 
though in many cases a ‘dee well agi- 
tated tank will serve if the pulp stock al- 
ready has gone through a beater. ..Many 
varieties  s pulp stock may be used, and 
the strength and other properties of the 
finished article will depend to a large 
extent on the starting pulp. For example, 
Kraft stock, ground up rags, bleached 
pulp, and many combinations. of these 
may be employed. 

“The stock is then transferred to a 
preform tank where the concentration Ma 
The 
preform tank contains a felting screen of 
approximately the same dimensions as the 


finished article. The pulp stock may be 
drawn through the felting screen either 
by suction or pressure. The suction tech- 
nique is useful for relatively flat objects, 
while pressure may have to be employed 
in cases where sharp contours are encoun- 
tered. The finished felted preform is 
then withdrawn from the tank and dried. 


“Drying may be accomplished either 
by heating in an oven or by placing the 
preform between two perforated dies hav- 
ing the shape of the finished object and 
forcing air through the preform. 


“The dried preform may then be im- 
pregnated with a resin solution. The 
amount of resin pick-up depends on the 
concentration of the resin solution and 
the time the preform is immersed. A 
more recently developed technique elimi- 
nates the use of a resin solution alto- 
gether. In this technique phenol alde- 
hyde resin is added directly to the beater 
or dispersing tank and is intimately 
mixed with the pulp suspension.” 


Speaking of laminating, Mr Carswell 
said pressure ranging from 1500 to 3000 
pounds a square inch were required, 
which multiplied costs, but told of de- 
creased pressures coming about through 
war demands, and delevopment of im- 
proved fillers, and improved resins. He 
mentioned high strength paper use in 
laminating with fibers lying in one di- 
rection, and others lying in alternate di- 
rections. Summarizing three techniques, 
Mr Carswell said: 


“1. Pulp molding appears to be most 
economical when a rather large number 
of pieces are desired, when the weight of 
the part runs from 8-64 ounces, the larg- 
est projected area from 25-400 square 
inches, with thin sections which require 
considerable impact resistance. It is 
suited to the production of relatively 
large articles which have complex forms 
and a relatviely uniform cross-section 
thickness. Pulp molding lends itself to 
the production of trays, helmets and hous- 
ing for machine parts, such as adding 
machines, vacuum sweepers, etc. 





“2. Low pressure laminating appears 
to be most economically applied when 


the number of parts required is not too 


great, and when the size of the part is 
larger than can be handled by pulp mold- 
ing at the present time. For example, 
any object with a projected area greater 
than approximately 400 square inches 
can well be made by low presure lami- 
nating. This means that low pressure 
laminating may be adapted for the pro- 
duction of large airplane parts, refriger- 
ator cabinets, furniture parts, etc. 


“3. Postforming of laminates appears 
to be particularly economical when a 
limited number of parts is required and 
when involved contours or deep drawings 
are not required. Postforming also of- 
fers a great convenience. in that standard 
flat sheets can be stocked at the point 
of parts manufacture. These sheets have 
a hard surface and store indefinitely. 
Thus, great flexibility in design and 
product. is permitted—economical for 4 
variety of .parts, when only a limited 
number of each is required.” 
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Cellulose Plastics 


@ J. K. Speicher, Hercules Powder Co., 
gave a paper on “Recent Developments 
in Cellulose Plastics,” which are being 
made to a large extent today from wood 





pulp. 

Of all the possible products of cellulose, 
he said only four are widely used in 
plastics—cellulose nitrate, cellulose ace- 
tate, cellulose acetate butyrate and ethyl 
cellulose — and were developed in the 
order named. 

“Perhaps in time to come new deriva- 
tives will be added to the list but there 
is no such advance to announce today,” 
he said. 

“Cellulose plastics got their start by vir- 
tue of beauty and glamour,” explained 
Mr. Speicher, in recalling that before the 
war they were used principally for toilet 
articles, household items, costume jewelry, 
pens, pencils, toys, etc. They had high 
impact strength, were very nearly color- 
less, made excellent crystal plastics, giving 
clear tints and hues. 

“Came the war,” he went on,‘ and the 
Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Or- 
dnance Department, etc., wanted all sorts 
of equipment which could be made of 
plastics and perhaps cellulose _ plastics. 
They didn’t care what color it was as long 
as it was olive drab and dull. But they 
did want a flashlight, for instance, that 
would not break if dropped on the hard 
ground at sub-zero temperatures, that 
would not soften at desert heat, that 
would not warp at tropical humidity, 
that would mold to close tolerances so 
that parts would be interchangeable. In 
short, they were interested in physical 
properties and had to have some’ proper- 





ties, such as toughness at very low tem- 
peratures, that had never been considered 
before. This situation which led to func- 
tional testing of plastics is, in large de- 
gree, responsible for recent advances. 
While color and transparency are tre- 
mendously important properties of ther- 
moplastics in some war uses, as in the 
transparent inclosures of air planes, the 
emphasis has shifted from beauty and 


-.glamour to strength and endurance. 


“Most of you probably know some- 
thing about ethyl cellulose since, although 
it is the newest of the cellulose plastics, it 
has been well publicized. However, the 
effect of ethyl cellulose on the plastics 
business is just beginning to be felt and 
the marked increase in its importance 
during the past year may well be consid- 
ered a recent advance. Since this has 
been a wartime development the uses of 
ethyl cellulose are strictly functional, that 
is, they depend on the fact that ethyl 
cellulose has properties which make it 
the only material which will do certain 
jobs well. 

“Fortunately for the country, but un- 
fortunately for purposes of public dis- 
cussion most of these new uses of ethyl 
cellulose are of a military nature. How- 
ever, the funadmetnal properties which 
dictate the use of ethyl cellulose are no 
secret. One is the wide useful tempera- 
ture range. Erhyl cellulose plastics have 
a high enough soften-point that they are 
useful at the highest temepratures nor- 
mally encountered and they do not be- 
come brittle or lose their impact strength 
at very low temperatures. The useful 
temperature ranges of cellulose acetate 
and cellulose acetate butyrate have been 
extended by. improved formulation but 
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ethyl cellulose is still in a class by itself in 
this regard.” 


Phenolic Plastics 


@ H. B. DeWaide, of Bakelite Corp., 
presented a paper on “Phenolic Plastic 
Possibilities.” He- said his company’s 
phenolic molding materials may be 
grouped into four c eneral pur- 
pose, shock-resistant, heat-resistant 
special phenolics. 

“The general-purpose phenolics, con- 
sisting of celulose-filled materials, per- 
haps have the largest range of applica- 
tion, he said. “They may be employed 
for such commonly known arti as in- 
strument cases, containers, electrical in- 
sulation, builders’ hardware, buttons, bot- 
tle caps, molded radio capacitors, auto- 
motive ignition parts, numerous 
others. 

“The shock-resistant phenolic materials 
are made by incorporating phenolic resin 
with chopped paper or fabric. This 
product has increased resistance to shock 
and impact. Articles molded from this 
material consist of -washing machine agi- 
tators, flashlight housings, oil well drill- 
ing parts, textile shuttles, steel mill roll 
neck bearings, and heavy-duty electric 
switch housings. 

“Heat-resisting materials are also made 
from the base phenolic resin but are min- 
eral-filled rather than filled with cellulose 
materials or paper. 

“Special materials include the trans- 
parent phenolics which contain no fillers 
and are noted for their hardness, heat ‘re- 
sistance, dielectric strength, dimensional 
stability and high index of refraction. 
Their applications include automotive tail 
lights, x-ray lenses, traffic light signals, 


AT THE PLASTICS-PLYWOOD CONFERENCE in Seattle, two other P’S—PULP AND PAPER—almost stole the show. 


Among those present: 


Top row (left to right): Dr. LEO FRIEDMAN, Oregon State College, where experiments in wood and 


plastics have 


been conducted by him; J. B. HYDE, of the Central Technical Dept., Crown Zellerbach Corp., and consultant on prob- 


lems of the Western Waxing Division of C-Z Corp. 


(who participated in pulp molding and paper laminates session) ; 


EUGENE TOWER, Oregon State College; FRED ARMBRUSTER (of Seattle), Pacific Northwest representative of Dow 


Chemical Co., and Dr. FRANK B. SMITH, wood technologist, Technical Service & Development Division, 


Dow Chemical 


Co., Midland, Mich. (A. H. HAMMOND, head of Western Waxing Division, Crown Zellerbach Corp., also was at the 


session). 


Lower row (left to right): LAWRENCE K. SMITH, Manager, Pacific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY; RALPH M. ROBERGC, 


Vice President and Sales Mgr., Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.; J. D. LONG, Chief of Research, 
Technical Director, both of the Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma, Wash., who appealed to the 
ance in development of plywood paper overlays; P. W. GRIFFITH, Plastics Division, American 
Calif.;.and-:H. P. BANKS, President of I. F. Laucks Co., Seattle,.now part of Monsanto Chemical Co. 


and N, S. PERKINS, 
industry for assist- 
yanamid Co., Azusa, 
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instrument housing, transparent contain- 
ers, and gauge glasses.” 

Mr. DeWaide’s predictions were: 

“What the future holds for phenolic 
resins is anybody’s guess, but an industry 
that draws on such basic raw materials 
for the manufacture of its products as 
coal, wood, gas, cotton and oil, in a coun- 
try where such natural resources are as 
plentiful as they are in the United States, 
is building on a sound foundation. The 
refinements of the phenolic resin ma- 
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terials caused by war applications give 
them a much broader field for postwar 
use. The phenolic plastic materials pos- 
sess combinations of properties and char- 
acteristics that provide manufacture 
with a wide latitude in selecting materials 
to meet their specific problems—rmaterials 
ranging from high dielectric strength to 
those with exceptional water resistance; 
materials that are tough and resilent to 
those that are hard and rigid, and in a 
wide range of colors. 

“Phenolic plastics will find their way 


in the prefabricated home of tomorrow 
as adhesives for plywood wall sections, 
phenolic resin impregnated paper used 
as overlays for plywood for decorative 
paneling, as a base for paint and pro- 
tective coatings, also as strategic parts 
in the manufacture of equipment and fix- 
tures for the home. They will maintain 
their position in the aircraft and auto- 
motive field and perhaps be a source for 
many more molded parts that heretofore 
have not been conceived.” 


Plywood Industry Turns to Pulp and Paper; 
Kimberly-Clark Paper Used as Overlays 


@ The fast-growing plywood industry, 
which started from scratch little more 
than 30 years ago, is now turning to the 
pulp and paper makers for important 
assistance. 

Paper overlays are used to face both 
sides of plywood sheets by two leading 
producers in Washington and another 
one in North Carolina. This high 
strength, resin-impregnated sulphite pa- 
per is produced by Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., and is known as “kim- 
preg.” 

Another big western producer of ply- 
wood has been surfacing its product with 
overlays of impregnated semi-kraft pa- 
per, supplied by a Washington state mill. 
These overlays make a product superior 





in quality and durability to the ordinary 
plywood. They won’t splinter or swell. 

There are also reports that a Wash- 
ington state plywood firm is planning to 
build its own pulp mill, probably making 
groundwood pulp. 

Eighty per cent of plywood is made 
from Douglas fir on the Pacific Coast 
and there is a time coming when there 
will be a scarcity of available large-size 
Douglas fir peeler logs, necessary for the 
production under present methods of 
operation. 

Resins have been developed capable 
of making pulp and paper of a strength 
comparable with wood. For this reason, 
some chemists foresee a wood pulp prod- 
uct, made with orthodox papermaking 


—Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


ON THIS GLASS-LIKE SMOOTH SURFACE MADE OF KIMPREG IMPREG- 
NATED PLASTIC PAPERS, a parachute is shown being folded. It is necessary 
to guard against snagging the silk and the best possible table surface is 
essential. Kimpreg, used for plywood surfacing, is a product of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., and is supplied to Pacific Northwest plywood 


manufacturers. 


The government asked te ego Wisconsin paper company to take scrap helmet 


liner material, which cons: 


of small scraps of resin 


impregnated canvas die 


eut which was left over in manufacture of sun helmets for the military forces, 
and to make plastic surfacing out of it. Kimberly-Clark did this successfully 


and made a large quantity of this 
of plywood for export cases, bom 





lastic paper for war uses, mainly in covering 
cases, boxes, lockers, etc. 





processes, as eventually replacing ply- 
wood. Made by continuous process, in- 
stead of in batches, as plywood is now 
made, it would probably be much more 
economical. 

If the pulp and paper industry serves 
the purpose of prolonging the life of 
the plywood industry or Ttétins it to 
new production methods, it will likely 
inherit shares in highly profitable busi- 
ness. The booming plywood industry of 
the Pacific Northwest alone is estimated 
as worth around $100,000,000. 


Kimberly-Clark Products 

@ Kimberly-Clark Corp. makes its over- 
lay papers in two types. One is an all- 
rag-content paper, impregnated with un- 
cured phenolic resin that is reclaimed 
from fabric helmet liners. The other is 
a high-strength sulphite-base. sheet simi- 
larly impregnated with phenolic resin. 
Either may be used for plywood surfac- 
ing, as pre-cured sheets for cold press 
application, or may be bonded to the ply- 
wood by combined heat and pressure. 
The new material and methods of apply- 
ing or bonding it to plywood are being 
worked out with a limited number of pro- 
ducers in order to develop and perfect 
standards that will meet postwar require- 
ments of the entire industry. 

Paper overlays for plywood already 
have proved their ability to meet unusual 
military requirements. The surfacing ma- 
terial is made to withstand high impacts. 

Still another use of this versatile ma- 
terial is in wartime airplanes, as floor 
sections of unusually light weight and 
extremely high strength. The floor sur- 
face is made of plywood with paper over- 
lays coated with a non-slip surfacing ma- 
terial. Reinforcing ribs that support the 
floor likewise are of kimpreg plywood 
combination molded into corrugated 
members. Floor sections of this type may 
find a number of postwar applications, 
for their use would permit wide spacing 
of floor joists, with a high degree of 
rigidity and unusually light weight. 

The overlays can be used to cover 
curved edges giving a continuous, one- 
piece surface. The material can be made 
in a number of attractive colors and de- 
signs, or can be “clear,” permitting wood 
grain to-show through. Numerous ap- 
plications suggest themselves to men who 
are familiar with construction methods 
and needs. 

Paper overlays are now used under 
license agreement in three mills: Buffelen 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., Tacoma, and Wash- 
ington Veneer Company, Olympia, 
Washington, producing Douglas fir 
sheets; and the Daystrom Corporation, 
Daystrom, N. C., producing hardwood 
sheets. Output of the first two named 
companies is marketed through the C-W 
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Plywood Company, Chicago, Illinois, un- 
der the name of “Inderon.”’ At present, 
practically none of this plywood is avail- 
able for civilian use. 

Harbor Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, 
Wash., makes a product called “super- 
harborite,” already a success in the 
armed forces, which is a plywood sur- 
faced with impregnated semi-kraft pa- 
per. Normal pressures are used for 
bonding. There is no appreciable com- 
pression of the component veneers, the 
engineers say. 


Installs Own Roll Drier 


@ This corporation is installing a roll 
drier similar to that used in the pulp 
industry. It will be used to dry the im- 
pregnated paper and has been designed 
by company engineers. 

On the other hand, the M & M Ply- 
wood Co., Portland, Ore., after two years 
of research on impregnated paper, now 
believes that it has another answer. They 
would continue to use wood surfaces and 
it is understood that their methods would 
be a process for hardening of the wood, 
so that poorer grades or poorer quality 
of wood could be used successfully when 
the big, more perfect peeler logs become 
more scarce. 

In the search for raw materials, the 
plywood industry on the west coast may 
become a competitior of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Heretofor, Douglas fir is the wood 
used by the plywood people but as avail- 
able fir becomes more scarce, they are 
conducting research in hemlock. Until 
recently, hemlock was used almost ex- 
clusively by the pulp and paper industry. 
But it has found other uses—even in air- 
craft grade lumber—and as more indus- 
tries covet the fast-growing hemlock, its 
price has gone up, making new difficul- 
ties for the pulp and paper producers. 

Louis W. Schatz of the Forest Indus- 
tries Research Co., Tacoma, Wash., has 
applied for a patent on a process to use 
hemlock as a plastic with its own lignin 
as a binder. 


Dr. Bates Discusses Greater 
Utilization of Resources 


@ Fullest possible utilization is the basic 
problem and should be the chief objec- 
tive of the pulp and paper industry in 
the west, according to Dr. John S. Bates 
of Montreal, outstanding Canadian woods 
technologist and chemical engineer, who 
spent some time on the coast this sum- 
mer visiting various pulp and paper op- 
erations. 

Dr. Bates, who is associated with Price 
& Pierce, Ltd., usually visits the Pacific 
coast once a year to keep in touch with 
developments. 

In an interview with Pacific PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, Dr. Bates said: 

“It seems vitally important to me to 
co-ordinate processes for the fullest utili- 
zation of wood in any district for the 
sake of spreading overhead and reducing 
overall costs and safeguarding industry. 
Wherever possible diversification of pro- 
duction in the forest industry is some- 
thing to be encouraged. 

“Equally important but not so obvi- 
ous to the man in the street is the need 
and definite action on the part of the 
government to co-operate with the in- 
dustry to insure an improving forest as 
time goes by. Anything less than that 
naturally brings about a gradual decline 
in forest wealth with consequent eco- 
nomic loss to the community.” 
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Paul E. Cooper Becomes President 


Of Pacific Mills, Ltd. 


@ Paul E. Cooper, who came out from 
England to become vice president and 
general manager of Pacific Mills, Ltd., at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been made presi- 


*-dent of that company, succeeding A. B. 


Martin of San Francisco, who now be- 
comes chairman of the board. 

Louis Bloch, formerly chairman, re- 
tains his active association with the Cana- 
dian company as a director. 

J. A. Young, of Vancouver, contin- 
ues as vice president and treasurer. H. C. 
Pim continues as vice president and J. 
H. Lawson as secretary, with A. G. Mc- 
Lennan, assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 

Directors, most of whom are resident 
in Canada, are C. A. Cotterell, E. W. 
Hamber, Mayne D. Hamilton, J. H. Law- 
son, W. E, Wintermute and Messrs. Mar- 


Efficiency in Loading and Unloading Methods 


tin, Pim, Bloch, Cooper and Young. 

Appointment of Mr. Cooper as presi- 
dent marks another step in the policy of 
making Pacific Mills, Led., a more self- 
contained and independent Canadian or- 
ganization. Although Mr. Cooper was 
managing the Thames Board Mills, Ltd., 
at Purfleet, England, biggest board pro- 
ducing and converting factory in the 
British Empire, when he accepted a post 
with Pacific Mills last summer, he is a 
Canadian by birth, 44 years old, a grad- 
uate in civil engineering from McGill 
University and formerly associated with 
International Paper Co. 

In 1933 Mr. Cooper was with the Con- 
tinental Paper & Bag Corporation at 
Rumford, Me., as manager, and he re- 
signed that position to join Thames 
Board Mills. = 








On left is shown waste paper from Puget Sound, unloaded at Powell River, B. C. 
On right, the S.S. Indian’s electric lift truck backs onto ship elevator with a 


newsprint roll for the return journey. 


@ Powell River Co., using old news- 
papers in the manufacture of paper- 
board, has completed arrangements for 
collecting a considerable volume of this 
material at Puget Sound ports. 


Ordinarily, the cost of collecting, sort- 
ing and shipping the comparatively small 
tonnage as compared with bulk would 
not be considered worth while, but war- 
time shortages have made this practice 
expedient. Logs are conserved for higher 
quality products. 


Most of the old newspapers are taken 
to Powell River on the steamship Indian 
of the Puget Sound Freight Lines which 
carries newsprint rolls south. Loading 
operations are now possible which elimi- 
nate heavy labor and reduce the accident 
hazard. Newsprint rolls in the Powell 
River sheds rest on skids which are picked 
up by Elwell-Parker electric lift trucks, 
carried aboard the boat and stowed exact- 
ly as they were in the freight shed. 


Thus, three sets of skids are used—one 
for the warehouse, one on ship and one 
in the storage sheds at destination point. 
The ship returns the skids on the next 
trip. 

Rolls are picked up by the Elwell- 
Parker trucks as shown here, carried to a 
convenient place alongside the ship, 
where the skids are taken over by the 
ship’s lift truck and. carried down the 
elevator direct to their place in the hold. 


The truck returns via the elevator to the 
ship’s side, picks up another skid, and so 


on. 


GEORGE 

O’BRIEN, 
ex - Chair- 
man of Brit- 
ish Colum 





Two New Evaporators 
@ In addition to the bleach plant and 


installation of a precipitation unit at the 
Ocean Falls plant of Pacific Mills, Led., 
two additional evaporators will be set up 
in the kraft mill, according to announce- 
ment of President Paul E. Cooper. These 
units were manufactured by Whiting Cor- 


poration. 








By CHARLES F. MARSCHNER 


Plastics Division, 
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High Strength, Low Pressure Molded 
Paper Base Laminates 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


@ In recognition of the possibilities of 
plastic materials in the construction of 
structural and non-structural aircraft 
components the engineering personnel 
of the A.A.F. Materiel Command estab- 
lished a plastics development program 
approximately four years ago. One of 
the problems undertaken in this pro- 
gram was the development of materials 
having engineering properties suited to 
the fabrication of strictly structural as- 
semblies. This portion of the program 
was undertaken, along with other pro- 
grams, by thé Forest Products Laboratory 
in cooperation with several private or- 
ganiaztions in the plastics and aircaft 
industries. The finding of these groups 
rather firmly established paper and simi- 
lar aligned fiber materials as being the 
most promising fillers for the production 
of high strength laminates. 


As the development work progressed 
increasing emphasis was placed upon the 
attainment of good strength characteris- 
tics in laminates molded at low pressures. 
It was obvious that the very high molding 
pressures normally encountered in plas- 
tics laminating would result in excessive 
die and equipment costs when aircraft 
size moldings were considered. The re- 
quirement of low molding pressure plus 
the necessity for excellent impregnating 
characteristics required the development 
of resins especially suited to this work. 
A number of very good low pressure 
resins are now available for impregnating 
the relatively dense, high strength Mit- 
scherlich spruce sulphite paper which has 
shown such excellent -mechanical prop- 
erties when used as a filler material. Good 
electrical characteristics, which previously 
had been the principal advantage of pa- 
per base laminates; may be considered 
unimportant in laminates employed pri- 
marily for structural uses. . 


. In 1942 the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co. established a Plastics Di- 
vision: in answer-toa. growing demand 
for both impregnated high strength pa- 
per base molding stock and finish molded 
high strength paper base panels and 
standard shapes suitable for fabrication 
into various structural assemblies. Prior 
to the establishment of this division the 
company’s technical staff had been co- 
operating in the development program 
and had made the organization’s exten- 
sive spruce sulphite paper manufacturing 
facilities available for development work. 
As a result of these activities high 
strength plastics materials are now com- 
mercially available to the plastics and 
aircraft industries in the form of rolls 
and mats of treated paper ready for 


CHARLES F. MARSCHNER, of Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
well known Wisconsin paper company 
and one of the leaders in the plastics 
developments in the industry. Mr. 
Marschner presented this paper at the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, West 
— Section, Los Angeles, on Feb. 21, 


molding and also in the form of stan- 
dardized panels and structural shapes 
which can be used by fabricators in the 
production of assemblies. These raw ma- 
terials are called Consoweld. 

A number of very important semi- 
structural and non-structural assemblies 
made from Consoweld are now in large 
quantity production. Flight tests have 
been successfully conducted on primary 
aircraft assemblies made entirely from 
low pressure molded high strength paper 
base laminates. Various very large pri- 
mary structures made from sandwich 
materials with wood core and Consoweld 
faces are now in production. 


Results of Tests 


@ Asa result of developmental and test 
work a number of conclusions regarding 
the mechanics high strength laminates 
can be drawn: 

1. Phenolics seem ‘to provide the best 
inter-fiber bonds. Other resins are 
now being developed which will be 
as satisfactory or possibly more satis- 
factory than phenolics in this respect. 

2. The lateral displacement of fibers 
caused by weaving or by twisting the 
strands (or a combination of the two) 
makes it impossible to develop the 
full strength and‘ modulus of the 
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. Glass laminates are inherently denser 


. For each molding pressure there ap- 


fibers. A high degree of fiber align- 


ment is essential. 


. Reductions in resin content to a prac- 


tical minimum provides better me- 
chanical properties by permitting an 
increase in the number of strength- 
giving fibers for a given quantity (or 
weight) of finished laminate. The 
use of suitable resins permits the at- 
tainment of low moisture absorption 
characteristics. 


High strength can be schuovel only 
by using a filler material of a ‘fibrous 
nature. Furthermore the fibers must 
themselves have a_ strength - weight 
ratio substantially greater than that 
of the best metal alloys. This is es- 
sential in order to make up for the 
low tensile strength of the resins and 
to provide high strength even when 
the laminae are crossed and only half 
the fibers may be “working.” It is 
useless to employ ‘metal mesh or wires 
in the laminate to provide strength 
because the “strength-weight” ratio 
will always be less. than that of. the 
metal alone. { 


sor ont 


than laminates incorporating natural 
fibers due to the glass itself having a 
specific gravity of about 2.5 as com: 
pared to about 1.4 to 1.5 for natural 
fibers. The higher density of glass 
laminates renders them less desirable 
as an isotropic material where buckl- 
ing stability is desired. 


2 


.The compressive strength of lami« 


nates in a direction parallel to the 
laminate depends largely upon the 
effectiveness of the resin as a bondi 

agent. Too great a decrease in resin” 
content cannot be tolerated if good 
edgewise compressive strength is de 
sired. A 30% to 35% resin content 
presently appears to be about the 
practical minimum for paper base 
laminates. FA 


pears to be an optimum resin con 
tent to provide optimum tensile 





strength for a given type resin and 


filler material. } 
Due to the anisotropy possible with 
papers and also perhaps to the nat- 
ural fiber bond produced in paper 
manufacture, paper base laminates 
will give at least as high strength and 
moduli values for their weight as any 
type of filled plastics thus far de 
veloped. 


. From the cost standpoint paper and 


paper-like materials seem to provide 
the lowest cost filler which will give 
the desired strength properties. Re- 
cent developments in the production 
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of very highly anisotropic mats made 
up from very long natural fibers 
promise to result in exceptional 
strength at costs somewhat higher 
than paper but still substantially lower 
than cloth. : 

. For many applications specific gravi- 
ties lower than the usual 1.3 to 1.4 
of laminates are desirable in a struc- 
tural material. The greatly increased 
use of “sandwich” type construction 
to achieve .25 to .35 overall specific 
gravities is to be expected. 

Molding and Tooling 
@ From the production standpoint a 
number of conclusions may be drawn 
regarding molding and tooling proce- 
dures in the manufacture of high strength 
laminates: 

1. Low molding pressures of 250 p.s.i. 
or less permit the use of “soft” metal 
dies which are cheap to cast and finsh 
and which may be put into use in a 


relatively short time. 


.Low molding pressures reduce or 


eliminate the need for large, heavy 
duty press equipment and hence the 
capital investment ordinarily put into 
such equipment may be saved or 
utilized for rounding out the range 
of plastics manufacturing facilities re- 
quired. 


. Cast Kirksite dies are satisfactory and 


relatively inexpensive for limited pro- 
duction runs. They should be plated 
if more than 300 to 400 parts are to 


be produced. 


. As would be expected, plated cast steel 


dies are justified if production exceeds 
2500 to 3000 parts. 


. Sprayed metal and plated dies can be 


used with limitations which are pri- 
marily imposed by the shape of the 
part and the details of die construc- 
tion inherent with the shape. This 
type of die should not be used at 
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pressures exceeding 200 p.s.i. unless 
the parts being molded are relatively 
“fat.” 


. Any normal die set utilizing a rubber 


membrane (as in bag molding) or a 
rubber pad is likely to be unsatisfac- 
tory because of the “roughness” of 
the molding on the side of the rubber. 
This roughness somewhat reduces the 
strength of the part and is, of course, 
definitely detrimental when areody- 
namic contours are to be maintained. 
This does not apply to resin bonded 
molded plywood. 


. Because of the lack of “stretch” in 


the dense, impregnated high strength 
papers it is necessary to “tailor” the 
build-ups carefully to insure good 
moldings. While tailoring is usually a 
hit-or-miss proposition practically all 
build-ups can and should be de- 
veloped on the drafting board. This 
saves much time in the shop. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR MANUFACTURE OF LAMINATE STOCK AT THE CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER 
CO., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. It is marketed to plastics manufacturers. 


Upper left—An 80 in.-width roll of high strength paper made from Mitscherlich sulphite pulp, being fed into a giant 


treating machine. 


Upper right—Mammoth press used in the manufacture ,of large Consoweld panels. Capacity of this press is a 72” by 


192”: panel. 


Lower left—72” by 192” Consoweld panels used in the flooring of the big C-87 express geen manufactured by Con- 


solidated—Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


Lower right—Roll stock being cut into sheets five at a time in order to insure uniformity of weight and thickness of 


completed mats. 
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| TABLE I 
ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF LAMINATED CONSOWELD 




















TYPe I TYPE II 
Crose Laminated Parellel Laminated 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY 1.38 1.38 
TENSION 

Ultimate, PSI 26,000 36,000 

Elastic Modulus, PSI 2,300,000 3,000,000 
COMPPESS IGN 

Ultimate, PSI 18,000 19,000 

Elastic Modulus, PSI 2,200,000 3,000,000 
PLEXURE 

Modulus of Rupture, PSI 26,000 36,000 

Elastic Modulus, PSI 2,000, 000 3,000,000 
SHEAR 

Edgeviee PSI 14,000 15,000 

Flatwise, PST 14,000 15,000 
BRAR INC 

Bdgewicse, PSI 50,000 30,000 








WATER ABSORPTION 


1/8" x 2" x 2” (unsealed edges) 
1/8" x 2" x 2” (sealed edges) 





Gesoline and 011 Absorption 





Bot affected 








NOTES fa The above values may be used for design 
2) All velues except Bearing in accordance 


with Ped. Spec. L-P-806. 


8. The increased application of “contact 
pressure” resins coupled with de- 
creased curing cycles and the further 
development and availability of high 
frequency heating will undoubtedly 
result in the use of plaster and pla;- 
tic dies for certain types of jobs. 


9. Developments in..low cost molding 
methods must be continued and it 
may be expected that, for comparable 
items in metal and plastic, the tool- 
ing for plastics will ultimately be as 
cheap or cheaper than the tooling 
for metal. Much depends upon the 

further development of plastic ma- 

terials themselves and the care with 
which dies are designed and produc- 
tion planned. 

10. In considering the design of a plastic 
unit the temptation to try to mold it 
in a single piece must often be resist- 
ed. It is often less expensive to make 
several separate moldings and then to 
assemble them by bonding or by me- 
chanical fasteners. Initial production 


deliveries can often be expedited by 

the assembly method of fabrication 

because molding problems are simpli- 

fied and dies more quickly produced. 

The mechanical characteristics and ad- 
vantages of high strength plastic mate- 
rials in general have been adequately dis- 
cussed previously. Very recent data are 
presented in Table I showing some of 
the engineering properties of low pres- 
sure paper base laminates. It is interest- 
ing to compare these strength values with 
those advertised for commercial paper 
base laminates of three or four years ago. 
Ultimate strength and elastic properties 
have been doubled or trebled in most 
instances. 


Future Improvements 

While it is usually hazardous to pre- 
dict material developments and advances, 
there is good reason to believe that im- 
provements in laminates during the next 
five years will result in ultimate tensile 
values of 40,000 p.s.i. in cross laminated 
materials and 60,000 p.s.i. in parallel 


laminated materials with elastic moduli 
of 4 x 10° and 6 x 10° respectively. Shear, 
bearing, compression, flexure, etc. values 
may be expected to show proportional in- 
creases. Development work on Consoweld 
is continuing in anticipation of future 
needs. 

Table II gives a comparison between 
some basic strength properties of high 
strength paper bases laminates and a 
number of the most commonly used 
structural materials on a specific or com- 
mon weight basis. This comparison was 
made in the following manner: 

. Specific ultimate tensile strength, utli- 
mate compressive strength, modulus 
of rupture, and specific elastic moduli 
in tension and compression are = 

absolute value 


— 


specific Gravity 
. Specific modulus in flexure = 
flexure elastic modulus 


N 





(specific gravity)* 
. Modulus of rupture = 
flexural strength 


w 





(specific gravity)? 

A comparison of the buckling stability 
of flat panels in compression yields vaules 
very similar to those indicated in the last 
column of Table II. The values given 
for Consoweld in Table II are based on 
a large number of tests and are some- 
what higher than the design values shown 
in Table I. 

To engineers and production men used 
to working with metals the relative lack 
of ductility of paper base plastics ap- 
pears as an important obstacle to the 
extended use of these materials. While 
the high strength laminates have ap- 
preciably better elongation properties 
than commercial grades of paper base 
laminates they do not have the elonga- 
tion found in .cloth laminates. Studies 
of actual design problems have indicated 
that this lack of ductility and consequent 
lack of stress distribution in bolted con- 
nections can be overcome by the proper 
design of fittings where concentrated 
loads are imposed. Furthermore studies 
of fibers and resins and their combina- 
tions in laminates also indicate that very 


appreciable increases in ductility are pos- 


sible without appreciable loss in the 
good strength and modulus properties of 
these materials. ‘ 

Post forming and hot forming of lami 
nates have been developed to a science 
on the West Coast, particularly as re 
gards to the forming of fabric base ma- 
terials. The high strength paper base 
materials can also be post formed and 
hot formed to simple and compound 
curvatures by proper techniques and 
some vital paper base war products which 
were shaped by this process have already 
seen combat service. 


Necessary Research 
@ In connection with the solution of the 
problems of further increased strength, 
elastic modulus, forming qualities, mold- 
ing qualities, toughness, and decreased 
material cost a number of items in con- 
nection with .aligned fiber laminates de- 
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TABLE 11 
SPECIFIC(®) STRENGTH PROPERTIES 
Tension Compression Flexure 

Elastic Elastic Elastic 
Mater lal oo Ult inate omy 10 10) Ult ime te Gi Dey aa ih) 
18-8 Steer (bd) 7.85 23,600 3.57 23,600 3.57 3,000 .058 
Al alloy (2ks-7) (>) = 2.8 23,200 3.68 23,200 3.68 8,300 .k69 
Mg alloy (J-1n) {>) 1.8 25,000 3.61 25,000 43.61 13,900 1.12 
Consoveld Type 1 ‘°) — 1.38 22,000 1.60 16,000 1.60 15,700 0.76 
Consoweld Type 12 (4) = 1.38 29,000 2.39 16,000 2.39 21,000 1.24 
Plywooa ‘e) .56 14,000 2.04 ‘ ‘ 36,500 6.3 





(a) See definitions 


{>) Based on values in ANC-5 Handbook, 


(c), Crosse Laminated. 
(a)’ Parallel Laminated. 


mand further study and investigation. 
This is necessary in order that the full 
advantages of this type of material will 


be 


fully realized. Some of the work 


which is required is listed as follows: 


1. 


i) 


.Work with lignin enriched 


Detailed studies should be made of 
the relationship between fiber length, 
fiber strength, fiber alignment, fiber 
straightness, and the effectiveness of 
various types of resins as bonding 
agents in laminates must be extended 
to include a wider range of fibrous 
materials and resins. 

resins 
should be expanded with a view to 
decreasing resin costs which now rep- 


. Further 


Values are parallel to gain. 
‘e) Three ply .070" mahogany - poplar - mahogany. 


resent by far the largest percentage 
of the material cost in paper base 
plastics. The total cost of the raw 
materials must be reduced very ap- 
preciably if plastic materials are to 
compete with metals on a really large 
scale in the postwar period. 

improvements in bonding 
and impregnating characteristics of 
resins are desirable in order to pro- 
vide even better edgewise compres- 
sion strength and to enable the full 
strength of the fibers to be developed 
in tension. Alternatively, to improv- 
ing the bonding strength of the resins, 
longer fibers must be used to reduce 








"Strength of Aircieft Elements.” 


Values are parallel to face grein. 


the unit shear stress on the bond be- 
tween two joined fibers. When long- 
er fibers are used, proper means of 
aligning them must be devised. 


. The relationships between molding 


pressure, molding temperature, and 
curing cycle for thermosetting resins 
should’ also be even more fully in- 
vestigated to determine the effect of 
these variables on various strength 
properties, elongation and mositure 
absorption characteristics. Little such 


data has been officially published for 
general guidance and the establish- 





HERE ARE SHOWN PLASTIC PRODUCTS manufactured by McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, from the laminated 
paper supplied by CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


At left are shown plastic assemblies for airplanes. Note plane seat and gun shields. At right, 
whieh saves weight and is cheaper than the older type steel box and is also declared more sa 


lastic ammunition box, 
actory than the original. 


L. H. Ritter, engineer, Plastics Division, McDonnell Corp., says the high strength spruce sulphite paper laminates, im- 
pregnated with only 35 per cent resin, are molded at about 300 degrees and under sand lbs. psi pressure. He predicts 
diversified postwar uses. 
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ment of specifications. 
. Research in resins must be under- 
taken to improve the ductility and 
elongation of thermosetting and semi- 
thermosetting types. By improving 
these properties the industrial applica- 
tion of laminates will be greatly ex- 
panded by improving the post-form- 
ing qualities of the materials and by 
increasing the joint efficiencies pos- 
sible in bolted and riveted connec- 
tions. 
While past applications of plastics 
have been largely confined to the elec- 
trical or decorative fields, the develop- 
ment of high strength types having the 
properties given in Table I open new 
fields for synthetic materials. 
Comparison between aluminum alloy 
and plastic monocoque type primary air- 
craft structures designed for identical use 
and to the same load factors definitely 
indicates that plastic structures can be 
designed which will meet the weight re- 
strictions and strength requirements. At 
the same time appreciable structural sim- 
plifications will result. By initially de- 
signing aircraft for plastic construction, 
just as most aircraft are now designed 
for metal construction, it may be expect- 


wa 
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ed that further simplification and weight 
reduction will be achieved. 

Aerodynamic considerations also favor 
low density materials. Airfoil contours 
must be accurately maintained for all 
normal flight conditions on high speed 
airplanes and on helicopter rotor blades 
which usually operate at high velocities. 
The low density of plastics permits the 
use of relatively heavy gauges which can 
be designed to be free of wrinkles at 
high load factors. Furthermore, the 
heavier gauges make it easier to recess 
mechanical attachments when these are 
required. Bonded joints may be em- 
ployed to eliminate a majority of the 
rivets, bolts, and screws usually necessary 
in the metal construction. 

A further advantage of plastic ma- 
terials is their inherently low heat con- 
ductivity which may be used to some 
advantage by reducing cabin heating re- 
quirements in high altitude airplanes. 
Recent developments in sandwich con- 
struction, which has exceptionally good 
insulating properties, make it possible to 
provide insulation and structure simul- 
taneously, further increasing simplicity 
and reducing weight. Aircraft uses of 
high strength plastics is but one of many 





These men from the Crown Zellerbach Corp. offices in San Francisco are serving 
in the U. S. Coast Guard’s Volunteer Port Security Force. They are (left to 
right): Seaman Ist Cl. WALTER HOWARD; Cox’n DONALD DYCHE (from 
Zellerbach Paper Co.; Lieut. (jg) W. B. SANDERS; Seaman Ist Cl. THOMAS 
L. TASSO, and Seaman Ist Cl. PAUL W. OLSON. Another C-Z man, Seaman 
Ist Cl. RALPH MOSLANDER, was not present. 


Pacific Paperboard to 
Rebuild; John Hints 


Joins Staff 

@Plans to rebuild the box plant at Pa- 
cific Paperboard Co., Longview, Wash., 
destroyed ‘in a recent fire, are actively 
under way, with the company holding 
an option’on a building at Arkansas and 
California streets, Longview, formerly 
occupied by Montgomery Bros. Foundry. 
In the interim, crews have been installed 
in the unused convertirig plant of Long- 
view Fibré Co., on the invitation of R. S. 
Wertheimer, vice-president and manager, 
where interrupted production of con- 
verted ducts is approaching normal 
output again. 

@ Difficulties in obtaining machines to 
replace those lost in the fire are expected 
by E. E. Flood, president of Pacific 
Paperboard Co. This may keep the new 
plant from going into production for 
months. However, machines in the idle 
plants or those capable of being rebuilt to 
meet the’ company’s need, may pro- 
cured to reduce the time lag. Greater 
part of the fire loss, set at $200,000 but 


covered by insurance, resulted from de- 
struction of machinery. A glue applier 
valued at $25,000, several other gluers 
and waxers, and seven printing presses 
were destroyed, together with $25,000 in 
stock ready for shipment. 

Pacific Paperboard is rated the largest 
consumer of waste paper in the Northwes: 
since recent christening of the 300-foot 
No. 3 paperboard machine which came 
from Waterville, Me. It produces 65 
tons per day. The plant capacity is 
4,000 tons of paperboard a month, and 
consumption is some 150 tons daily. 

John Hints, of White Pigeon, Mich., is 


now in charge of the conversion plant. 


Paper Chemists Honored 


@ Dr. James Edward Mills, chief chem- 
ist, Sonoco Products Co., paper manufac- 
turers and converters of Hartsville, S. C., 
has been awarded the Charles H. Herty 
medal, an annual award of the Georgia 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for outstanding work in chemistry. 
Dr. Mills has writen numerous publica- 
tions on molecular attraction and heats 
of vaporization. 


industrial applications envisioned for 
these materials. Made up into ‘standard 
structural shapes, they may find wide- 
spread application in the framing of 
homes where the light weight insulating 
qualities and ease of erection of wood 
will be coupled with strength and dura- 
bility equivalent to steel. Large panels of 
sandwich type construction may be used 
for walls and floors where high rigidity 
and good insulating properties are de- 
sired. Standard items such as doors may 
also be mass produced at low cost. The 
trend toward plastic automobile bodies 
initiated by Ford may be expected to 
continue. Lighter automobiles will be 
necessary in order to reduce fuel con- 
sumption and other operating costs. 

Weather resistant-molded plastic boats 
in small sizes are a good possibility for 
high strength plastics) Home aircondi- 
tioning, food freezing units, and office 
furniture are other probable uses. It is 
likely that the use of plastic materials of 
all types will only be limited by facilities 
for producing them and the ingenuity of 
designers in developing products and the 
ability of research men to make improve- 
ments on present materials. 


Eastern Interests Acquire 


Idaho Mill Site 


New Eastern interests are scouting 
Western pulp manufacturing possibilities 
and have obtained option on a mill site 
in Idaho. 

Harry Younkin of Spokane, acting on 
behalf of unnamed eastern principals, 
took the option on properties west of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, lying between the 
Ohio Match Co. at Heutter and -Rock 
Springs Health Camp near Ross Point. 
The site, with Spokane River on the 
north, comprises 250 acres. It will be used 
for a pulp mill, Mr. Younkin said. 

Robert Lang, owner of the property, 
retained title to the merchantable timber 
on the tract, received $25,000 as the op- 
tion price, and has admittedly been in 
communication with eastern correspond- 
ents. The option, bearing date of May 1, 
covers a period of one year, with a pro- 
viso six additional months would be 
granted in the event war with Germany 
does not terminate before Jan. 1, 1945. 

Four railroads and two highways are 
adjacent to the site, with electric power 
available over the Washington Water 
Power Co. lines. 

The Coeur d‘Alene district has ample 
supplies of pulpwood. Red cedar, red fir, 
white fir, Englemann spruce, Western 
larch, Western hemlock, Lodgepole pine 
and some black cottonwood comprise ap- 
promixately 50 per cent of the species, 
with white pine constituting the dominant 
species of the area. 


Rayonier Official 
Accidentally Asphyxiated 


@ Richard J. Carey, 42, for the past 10 
years head of the insurance department 
of Rayonier Incorporated, was found 
dead in his gas-filled New York apart- 
ment July 26. Reports indicate that Mr. 
Carey’s death was accidental, the belief 
being expressed that he might have 
caught his clothes on the gas jets, open- 
ing them before he retired. 

Mr. Carey, a resident of San Fran- 
cisco was in New York on business for 
the company. Y 
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A Visit to C-Z Mill at Carthage, N. Y.; 
Black River Industries Now Depend on Ganada 


PERATIONS of the National 

Paper Products Co., at Carth- 

age, N. Y., are conducted un- 
der quite different conditions than 
those of the other units of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. But on a recent 
visit to this 75-ton-a-day tissue and 
towel mill by a representative of Pa- 
cific PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, 
it was obseryed that manpower and 
wood were the critical problems 
there just as they are in other re- 
gions. 

Situated on the Black River, about 
30 miles east of the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario, the Carthage mill .is 
in the heart of an historic pulp and 
paper industry region. This region 
has substantial waterpower, large 
supplies of limestone and, as a great 
dairy center, it offers, normally, an 
abundance of casein for paper coat- 
ings. Of course, spruce from the 
Adirondack Mountains was the great 
source of supply for the industry. 

Today, practically all the wood 
must come in from Canada. The 
Carthage mill obtains about 60 per 
cent spruce and 40 per cent balsam 
in cordwood of four-foot lengths. 
Like other mills in the region, its 
wood averages only about eight 
inches in diameter. In the more re- 
cent years, bigger stuff from the Ad- 
irondacks average 12 inches. 

As elsewhere, there has been an 
average in employment of women in 
the Carthage mill. Eighty women, 
in a total payroll of 350, are found 
in all departments except on the 
three paper machines. However, in 
normal times, about 60 women were 
employed. 

Last winter, Carthage had what 
the local inhabitants call a “mild 
winter.” They only had to dig them- 
selves out of one heavy snowfall. 
In this upper and interior New York 
region, cold northern winds come 
down the broad St. Lawrence Valley 
and it takes a lot of heat in the mills 
and homes to keep things comfort- 
able. Winter temperature averages 
25 degrees, summer, 65 degrees. An- 
nual precipitation is 38.7 inches. 

Bleach Plant Installed 
@ The mill has been making facial 
tissues since 1941 when a 40-ton two- 
stage bleach plant and a Fourdrinier 
facial paper machine were installed. 

Two other older machines are 
much larger. They trim 141 inches 
and 122 inches. 

The four-foot long cordwood is 
cut in half before foaduie to the 


groundwood machines. There are 
three electric-driven machines and 


five driven by water-wheels. 


For some years now the Carthage 
mill has been a stepping stone for 
advancement of quite a few men 
from the Port Townsend, Wash., 
kraft mill of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 

The present resident manager is 
Ray Schade, recently honorably dis- 
charged as a captain in the U. S. 
Army Chemical Warfare Division. 
He succeeded P. T. Sinclair, who 
left Port Townsend 13 years ago 
for Carthage and now has returned 
to the West Coast as assistant man- 
ager at the West Linn, Ore., division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

W. R. Benson, the chief chemist 
and the son of Dr. H. K. Benson, 
head of the University of Washing- 
ton chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering departments, is also a Port 
Townsend graduate. Ronald Stew- 
art Benson, born last September, is 
the latest addition to the Carthage 
Benson family. 





CAPT. EARL THOMPSON, of the U. 
S. Army Chemical Warfare Service’s 
Marshall plant at New Martinsville, 
West Va., recently had a day in Seattle 
to see old friends again. 

Capt. THOMPSON was manager of the 
Seattle office and the Northwest repre- 
sentative for the Great Western Division, 
Dow Chemical Co. when he went to the 
Huntsville, Ala., arsenal for the army 
in March, 1942. He was transferred to 
the Marshall chemical plant in Janu- 
ary 1943. 


Capt. THOMPSON headed Dow’s 
Northwest activities since that com- 
pany merged several years ago with the 
Great Western Electro-Chemical Co. 
He has been with Great Western since 
1930 and before that was with Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. at Camas, Wash. 


G. F. Loftus, office manager, 
came from Port Townsend in 1935 
and G. W. Beal, the master mechan- 
ic, is from the Crown Zellerbach 
newsprint mill at Port Angeles, 
Wash. 

In the past there have been oth- 
ers from Port Townsend. Al Lay- 
ton, now a vice president of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., on leave in the 
U. S. Navy, was manager at Port 
Townsend and later at Carthage. 
Prior to Pete Sinclair’s assumption 
of the managership at Carthage, C. 
A. Grondona, another ex-Port Town- 
sendite, had change there and now 
represents the company in New York 
City. The late Bill English and a 
number of others made the 3,000- 
mile jump from the extreme north- 
west of the United States to north- 
ern New York in the past. 

Tissue and toweling and the other 
specialties of this mill, including 
folded products, are all in extremely 
critical demand these days. Army 
and Navy orders form a large part 
of the production. As is commonly 
the case nowadays in tissue and towel 
mills, the name of the producing 
company does not usually go on 
products which go directly to mili- 
tary forces for their use. In such 
cases, Carthage is doing its bit an- 
onymously to aid in the war effort. 

There are three other paper mills 
in the quaint little community of 
Carthage and others in Watertown 
and other nearby towns. These are 
old mill towns where generations of 
families have made paper. These 
old families give the industry an in- 
telligent, thrifty and dependable 
type of employe—typical of upper 
New York and New England re- 


gions. 


Fred Enders Visits Mills 

@ Fred Enders, of New York, president, 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., was a visitor 
on the west coast during July, visiting in- 
dustry centers and some of the principal 
mills of the region. , 


Union Bag Expansion 

@ Contract for design and construction 
of a new high pressure steam plant, new 
power generating station and other aux- 
iliary work for Union Bag and Paper 
Corp. at Savannah, Ga., has been award- 
ed The Rust Engineering Co. e pro- 
ject is valued at approximately $1,500,- 
000 


Seid Is Honored 

@ John J Seid, traffic manager, Crown 
Zel *Corp., Francisco, was 
recently presented with his 30-year service 
pin by Louis Bloch, chairman of the 
board. 
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Bartsch Names Five Objectives 


For Rayonier’s Management and Employes 





SERVICE PIN WINNERS AND 
GUESTS of the Port Angeles, Wash., 
Division of Rayonier Incorporated. 
Head table (left to right): J. W. Bag- 
will, Labor Relations Manager for the 
company’s Northwest mills; C. H. 
Young, Carpenter on leave of absence 
in U. S. Navy Seabees; H. A. Sprague, 
Assistant Resident Manager; Morton B. 
Houston, Vice President of Rayonier 
Incorporated; W. E. Breitenbach, Res- 
ident Manager; William Snyder, Chief 
Forester; Ray Dupuis, Resident Man- 
ager of the Port Angeles Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Paul Eliel, 
Labor Relations Advisor for the Rayo- 
nier mills, and Jack Henson, Port An- 
geles Evening News. 


Standing (left to right): F. J. Murray, 
M. L. King, R. L. Anderson, Frank 
Parkes, C. T. Mulledy, M. A. Adolph- 
son, A. E. Ross, Eugene Reed, Meder 
Johnson, Herbert Shane, Tony Sofie, 
H. E. Sherman and S. W. Grimes. 
Left side of left table (left to right): 
J. F. Resch, George Gouker, H. T. 
Fretz, B. E. Anderson, Glenn Simkins 
and Don Lawson. 


Right side of left table (left to right): 
A. B. Bushre, Cliff Bena, C. K. Knap- 
man, Patrick Cannon, John Wolz, J. 


L. Ross. 


Left side of center table (left to 
right): L. E. Miller, F. E. Gossard, G. 
H. Stokes, G. L. Johnston, M. A. Scott 
and E. A. Carlson. 


Right side of center table (left to 
right): F. E. Devlin, M. A. Turco, Clar- 
ence Byrd, P. F. Kirchner, R. T. Hulse, 
Peter Olsen, E. A. Berry, Otto Frame, 
E. I. O'Neill and J. H. Anderson. 

Left side of right table (left to right) : 
E. J. Neske, J. H. Schenefeld, Eskel 
Seastrom, Eric Seastrom, P. E. Reule, 
G. R. Brisbin, L. E. Hudson, F. R. 
Phillips, A. B. Sunde, Frank Salo and 
G. J. Cleary. 


Right side of right table. (left to 
right): J. G. Hardy, G. E. Wallis, 
Henry Fey, E. J. Jarvis, Harry Scott, F. 
C. Denny W. V. Nelson, C. R. Harbison 
and L. H. Burns. 


@ President Edward Bartsch of Rayonier 
Incorporated, in a message to a recent 
service pin dinner for employes of the 
Port Angeles, Wash., division of the com- 
pany, outlined a five-point credo and 
program. 

The five points, on each of which he 
has laid great stress since he became 
president of the dissolving pulp manu- 
facturing firm last January 27, follow: 


1. Understanding and teamwork, as be- 


‘tween management and employes. 


2. Continued research. 

3. Up-to-date merchandising methods. 

4. Understanding of our customers’ 
problems. 

5. Goodwill of our stockholders. 


Service pins for five to 15 year’s service 
were presented to 104 employes at the 
dinner June 29 in the American legion 
hall in Port Angeles. 

W. E. Breitenbach, resident manager 
of the mill, presented pins to 103 em- 
ployes after an address in which he 
praised the efforts of the employees for 
making possible production records dur- 
ing these times of many unusual operat- 
ing difficulties. He explained that the 
Port Angeles plant was wholly engaged 
in producing materials for military and 
essential civilian use. 

Then Mr. Breitenbach himself received 
a 15-year pin from Morton B. Houston, 
of Seattle, vice president and Pacific 
Northwest representative of Rayonier. 

William B. Snyder, chief forester, said 
Rayonier has acquired timber on the 
Olympic Peninsula, which, barring acci- 
dent, “will yield a perpetual supply of 
timber to insure the operation of the 
Rayonier plant here forever.” 


He referred to several logging stands 
opened up in the past two years for the 
Port Angeles mill. A half dozen other 
operations also were acquired for the 
Grays Harbor division in that area of 
western Washington. 

Mr. Snyder pointed out that abundant 
rainfall in the area would provide new 
growth each year from holdings of old 
growth, intermediate growth, escond 
growth and newly logged-off lands. 


Mr. Bartsch’s Message 


@ Mr. Bartsch came from New York 
headquarters to visit the Northwest opera- 
tions early in August. His message, read 
at the dinner by Mr. Breitenbach, ex- 
pressed regret at being absent at that time 
because of the pressure of business in the 
east. 

“One of my keenest desires is to create 
a new high in understanding and team- 
work—to develop a friendliness, unity 
and family spirit within the company,” 
said Mr. Bartsch. 

“Our whole future rests upon hare 
monious and effective cooperation. You 
and I, working together, have it within 
our power to provide the answer to the 
future. This is our company, our work, 
our job, our future and the fulfillment of 
our finer desires must be built upon 
sound, realistic and cleancut principles.” 

He said the company “anticipates” the 
day when former employes in armed serv- 
ices will return to their jobs. 

He foresaw “unlimited possibilities” 
for Rayonier products—rayon, cellophane 
and paper pulps—and said “we have an 
opportunity not only to benefit mankind 
through many and varied uses of our 
pulps but to create new job opportuni- 
ties.” 

Present at the dinner was Paul Eliel, 
of Stanford University Gradute School of 
Business, Palo Alto, Calif., and chairman 
of the Pacific Coast Maritime Industry 
Board, War Shipping Administration, 
who on May 1 was appointed by Mr. 
Bartsch to be labor relations advisor for 
the Pacific Northwest mills. 

John W. Bagwill, who became labor 
relations manager for the three mills on 
the same date, also was present from Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

Another guest was Raymond A. Du- 
puis, resident mamnager, Port Angeles, 
Wash., division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 

Fifteen-year pin awards went to Mr. 
Breitenbach; S. W. Grimes, personnel 
manager; J. G. Hardy, pulp mill super- 
intendent; Patrick Cannon, steam house 
superintendent; Otto Frame, pulp ma- 
chine room superintendent, and Frank 
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E. Devlin, a recent transfer from Ray- 
onier’s Shelton Division. 

Twenty-one awards went to men now 
in armed services and were presented for- 
mally to Seabee George Young, present 
at the mill on furlough. 


Key supervisors well known on the 


coast who were included among 45 re- 
cipients of 10-year pins were Meder John- 
son, resident engineer, 


Radke, shift superintendent. 


Trig Iverson Lost 


In River Accident 


@ Trig Iverson, for many years super- 
intendent at Sorg Pulp Co.’s plant at 
Port Mellon, B. C., disappeared and was 
presumably drowned early in August 
when he accidentally fell from a raft of 
logs in the Homalko river. 

Iverson disappeared after the raft 
struck a rock in the river and his two 
companions did not realize that he was 
gone until some minutes later. A search 
failed to find any trace of him. 





FRANCIS WILLIAM (Frank) MONA- 


HAN, General Superintendent, St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., who has 
received the high honor of a life mem- 
bership in the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Supts. Assn. 


Mr. MONAHAN is also a charter mem- 
ber of the association, joining in 1919 
with Fred Boyce, Paul Smith, W. A. 
Kelly, and others of the original 
group. 


Born in Alpena, Mich., in 1891, Mr. 
MONAHAN first worked for Fletcher 
Paper Co., then for both the Wasau 
Sulphite Fiber Co. and Wausau Sul- 
phate Fiber Co., for Bagley & Sewall 
Co., Fox Paper Co. and Advance Bag 
& Paper Co., in order, before coming 
west. Since 1914 he has been a super- 
intendent and in 1919 he claims to 
have directed the first machine making 
paper at 1,000 ft. per min. 


He was general superintendent of 
three Fox mills in Ohio from 1923-6 
before going to Louisiana to start up 
what then was the largest kraft ma- 
chine in the world for Advance. At 
63, he is hale and heartv, but already 
has a farm and orchard at Hood River, 
Ore., where he plans eventually to 
retire. 


and Fred A. 
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Tension Control at Longview Fibre Co. 
Produces Higher Uniformity in Quality 





THIS SHOWS THE TWO PARTS OF THE CAMERON TENSION CONTROL 
installed on a machine at Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. The parts are: 
(1) The diaphragm, in view behind the post, and (2) the automatic control 


valve. 


@ Two complimentary devices which 
maintain uniform pull on a paper roll 
as it speeds through a machine at the 
rate of 900 feet per minute have recent. 
ly been installed at Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview, Wash. 

The parts were installed at either end 
of an asphalt machine by Joe Scheuer- 
mann, western sales manager, and Tom 
Carter, service engineer, of Cameron Ma- 
chine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Their office 
is in Chicago). 

The devices work automatically on a 
free or tension roll between the operating 
machine and the mill roll from which 
the paper is unwound at one end and 
wound at the other end of the laminating 
machine. 

The first part consists of a mechanism 
set in connection with the tension roll to 
transmit its movement instantly to the 
automatic control through diaphragm 
valves and air lines. A weight, hung over 
a pulley on an overhanging arm, serves 
as a counter-balance only. These weights 
are subject to alteration, depending on 
the situation to be met. They govern the 
amount of tension on the mill roll. 

The second device consists of the 
braking mechanism. 

Actually the Cameron tensioner, when 
the machine is in operation at a high 
rate of footage per minute, has all the 
good features of a fixed roll in that it 
tends to retain a fixed position, and all 
the good features of a loose roll in that 
it allows for every variation in the fast 
moving sheet. For, as the roll moves for- 
ward more air is automatically fed to the 
brake, and as the roll moves back the air 
fed to the brake diminishes. This gives 
variable allowance, but maintains steady 
pressure which results in more uniform- 
ity. 

Compressed air fed through the di- 
aphragm valve governs the amount of 
braking, subject to the automatic control 
of the diaphragm valve itself, which 
draws its activation from a cam set ahead 





of the automatic valve, which is regu- 
lated from the tension roll movement. 

According to statements made at Long- 
view Fibre Co., the Cameron tension con- 
trol. assists the operator to maintain a 
proper weight of asphalt at all times and 
to produce high uniformity in quality. 
Further, it permits the use of rolls which 
may have gone out of ro through 
rough handling — ‘“yamhill rolls”—and 
thus lessens replacement costs. Cliff Page 
has charge.of this department. 

All engineering work, development and 
perfection of this control device was ac- 
complished by Mr. Scheuermann and Mr. 
Carter. First installation was made at the 
Soundview Pulp Company, Everett, 
Wash. (The Longview Fibre installation 
was made in April, during a later trip 
west by Mr. Scheuermann and Mr. 
Carter.) 


Ed Tidland, manager of the Pacific 
Coast Supply Co., Public Service Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., represents Cameron. Ma- 
chine Co, on the Pacific Coast. 


AT POWELL RIVER 25-YEAR CLUB 
inauguration, H. S, FOLEY (left), 
President, was presented the framed 
photo group of the members by JOHN 
McINTYRE, Public Relations, 
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DIMINISHING HOGGED FUEL SUPPLIES START 
Western Mills Searching For New Sources of Power 


* 


* * * 


Will It Be Oil? Coal? Effluent? Electric Boilers? 


manufacturing areas of the 

United States and Canada, we 
have received reports of mills chang- 
ing over from one type of fuel to 
another. In some cases they are ex- 
perimenting. In others their hand 
was forced by government regula- 
tions and restrictions. So, in all pulp 
regions, the problem of fuel is of 
great concern. 


Throughout far western United 
States and Canada, hogged fuel of 
sawmills has been the basis for 
cheap steam power in the wood in- 
dustries. 

It has served well the western 
pulp and paper manufacturing in- 
dustries. The supply was as endless 
as the raw materials of the indus- 
try, because this fuel was in fact 
a part of those raw materials. 

That time is gone — it is gone 
now. 

The supply of hogged fuel is fast 
dwindling. Some see evidences that 
it will no longer be available (ex- 
cept perhaps to small, isolated op- 
erations) in from two to three years. 

The search for new forms of fuel, 
new sources of power, is already on. 
Many industries, particularly the 
pulp and paper and wood industries, 
find themselves on the threshold of 
being, quite literally, powerless to 
turn a wheel. 


Barkers Ading to Shortage 
@ The development of hydraulic 
log barking equipment is the chief 
accelerator to the shortage of 
hogged fuel — and every large 
western mill is expected to install 
these barkers. A hydraulic whole log 
barker-chipper plant has been do- 
ing such an efficient job of eliminat- 
ing wood waste at the Weyerhauser 
Timber Co.’s sulphite pulp mill at 
Everett, Wash., that its own supply 
of hogged fuel is greatly lowered 
and this will be true in every mill 
where similar installations are made. 
These include installations made, or 
being made now at the Rayonier and 
Crown Zellerbach mills on the 
Piympic Peninsula of Washington 
te. 


When a government agency rep- 


I: DIFFERENT pulp and paper 


resentative was apprised of the log 
barker installations, and it was 
pointed out that these installations 
would contribute to hogged fuel 
shortage, his reply was the acme of 
theoretical simplicity. “If they are 
ing to destroy their own wood 
uel, then they will have to turn to 
something else,” he said. 
“Destroy,” indeed! The whole 
idea of log barkers is the more com- 
plete utilization of wood resources. 
They were made inevitable by war- 
time manpower shortages, higher 
taxation, higher material costs, and 
fewer available new stands of tim- 
ber. It is reliably estimated that the 
barking of logs will extend our pulp 
wood resources 20 to 30 per cent. 


And as for turning to “something 
else” for fuel — to what shall these 
industries turn? 


To oil? 

To sulphite pulp mill effluent? 
To electric steam boilers? 

To coal? 

— or to what? 


It sounds easy — on paper. There 
has always been the school of 
thought which maintains with casual 
nonchalance that when one natural 
resource runs out, American ingenu- 
ity would find another. to take its 
place. Possibly. But this problem is 
here now. The power balance of 
many a pulp and paper mill is right 
now being seriously jarred out of 
balance. 


Where do we go from here on 
the question of power for these in- 
dustries? Nobody has all the an- 
swers. Even if we collected here the 
answers available, the problem 
would be short of solution. 


But certainly it is time to look at 
the questions. 


What About Oil? 


@ There is a widely prevalent view that, 
once the war is over, fuel oil will be 
plentiful again. 

The oil companies, who should know, 
do not seem to think so. Their entry into 
the field of chemistry — in short, to 
creating oil synthetically — indicates they 
are not crying “Wolf!” for the fun of it. 

The present success of our seven-ocean 
Navy suggests that the very greater part 
of it is going to be definitely afloat at 


the close of the war. It may well be one 
of the potent international peace-main- 
taining factors in the postwar years. Mer- 
chant shipping has its plans in readiness. 
Both huge fleets are going to use oil, 
perhaps in quantities as great as now. 
Too, the growth of aviation must be con- 
sidered. As for shore activities, informed 
sources appear to believe that domestic 
dwellings will get first call on fuel oil, 
and that industry must look to other 
sources of power. 


But even if we refuse to accept the 
foregoing paragraph in its entirety, the 
outlook is not bright. The Texas Co. cer- 
tainly a reliable authority, says that “war 
or no war, the world demand for oil is 
likely to increase steadily for years to 
come. Discoveries of new resources have 
been declining steadily since 1939, and 
are now more costly than ever... If all 
favorable oil areas in the world are de- 
veloped with efficiency and thoroughness 
and prove as rich as the average well- 
developed U. S. field, it may be found 
that the U. S. originally had only 15% 
of the world’s oil resources, but by 1944 
supplied 60% of the world’s demands for 
crude petroleum up to that time.” 


From what it finds, the Texas Co. con- 
cludes that the U. S. may soon have to 
import oil — that by 1947 — three years 
from now — the U. S. will have, not a 
surplus of oil but a deficit of 600,000 
barrels of oil per day. And that this defi- 
cit will become 1,000,000 barrels per day 
in 1948! 


The Outlook on Coal 


@ Many pulp and paper industry engi- 
neers on the Pacific Coast have been con- 
sidering the possibility of coal as a source 
of steam power. Lately they have been 
deflected from this line of thinking by 
several factors—notably a consideration 
of electric boilers, on which more will be 
said later in this discussion. 


But, say the experts, there are other 
factors against coal. The U. S. Fuel Ad- 
ministration is now actually denying oil 
to even highest priority war industries. 
It had orders to cut oil consumption in 
Oregon and Washington from 12,000,000 
to 7,000,000 barrels. This meant that 
many plants had to immediately turn to 
coal—and only 128,000 short tons were 
mined in the state of Washington in 
March, 1944. Most of that was mined 
by the railroad for their own use. Until 
after the entire Pacific drive is finished, 
the railroad’s demand for coal isn’t likely 
to slacken. 


Looking beyond the war, we must still 
consider that due to topography and the 
geoglogical structure of the area, the pro- 
duction of coal per man hour in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will never be high. It 
is uncertain as to when the supply of coal 
miners will again be plentiful, and there 
is always a labor problem in the industry 
that makes both supply and cost unpre- 
dictable. 
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There are, to be sure, coal deposits in 
Alaska and Southwest U. S. But a con- 
sideration of that source of supply is 
simply too far off in the future to 
applicable to a problem which faces us 
right now. 

In conversion to coal there must be 
considered the problems of delivery and 
disposition of ashes, as well as the cost 
of converting boilers to stoker or pul- 
verized coal firing. 

The use of coal would be highly de- 
sirable, for it is a fuel product indigenous 
to the region. It would seem to be the 
immediate and local salvation, and those 
with the interests of Pacific Northwest 
industry at heart could mightily wish 
that coal is the solution. But the reali- 
ties against it are there, and the coal 
producers themselves, frantically tryin 


AUGUST 


to fill even part of the current demand, . } 


are the first to admit these realities in 
connection with coal as a source of steam 
power for large industries. 


Coal and Oil Together? 


@ In connection with oil and coal, it is 
to the point to consider colloidal fuels. 
The burning of a combination of oil and 
coal in solution has been the subject of 
some studies, and certain practical appli- 
cations since World War I. When the 
U-boat menace was at its height in this 
conflict, with a resulting serious shortage 
of fuel oil on the East Coast, the U.-S. 
Bureau of Mines bent efforts toward fur- 
ther research. It was indicated that there 
was a practical possibility of “coal pul- 
verization to an average fineness of 90 
percent through 200-mesh, mixing it with 
No. 6 oil.” The tests were made with 
mixes from 25 percent to 52 percent coal 
in the oil. Beyond 42 percent changes 
in piping and pumping are required, the 
tests indicated. 

Difficulty is that many plants are not 
in a position to make a conversion with- 
out considerable expenditures. At least 
one pulp and paper plant (Eastern Cor- 
poration, Bangor, Maine) is erecting a 
mixing plant. With it they expect to re- 
duce their oil consumption from 350,000 
barrels annually to about 100,000 barrels. 
This will not be a complete colloidal 
plant, however, for the fuel is to be 
brought directly from the mixing into the 
boilers. 

The end sought is a “free flowing fuel 
that can be stored in and easily 
transported—a mixture in which the coal 
will not settle out and will require no 
further agitation at the point of con- 
sumption. In brief, a homogenized mix- 
ture of finely ground coal, and of oil, 
that is completely satisfactory to industry. 


Magnesium Base Cooking 


@ The pulp industry has been watching 
keenly an experimental process at the 
Howard Smith Paper Co in Cornwall, 
Ontario, to use magnesia base acid in- 
stead of the commonly used calcium base 
in the pulp cooking operation in sulphite 
mills. It is a process developed simul- 
taneously through the efforts of G. H. 
Tomlinson, technical director for the 
Howard Smith organization; the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., manufacturers of steam 
generating equipment; and the pulp divi- 
sion of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
There is a source of power here because 
“the waste liquor—produced in. cooking 
with magnesia acid, ,will be evaporated 
and burned,” according to Ray S. Hatch, 
research director of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.’s pulp division. He goes on to say, 
“The magnesia will then. be . recovered 
as an ash * * *. will be mixed with water 
and combined with the sulphur dioxide in 
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ELECTRIC STEAM BOILERS IN TWO EASTERN CANADIAN PULP AND 
PAPER COMPANY PLANTS: 


Above—Two 32,000 KW, 114-in., 3-tank electric steam 


generators, operating 


at 13,200 volts, shown in the Riverbend, Quebec, mill of Price Bros & Co., Ltd., 
where sulphite and mechanical pulp are both made. 


Below—Four 16,000 KW electric steam generators at James Maclaren & Co., 


Masson, Que. This firm makes sulphite and mechanical pulp 


and has two 234- 


inch newsprint machines producing 700,000 lbs. per day. 


the combustion gases to re-form a cook- 
ing acid. This again will be used for the 
production of pulp” (from “The Waste 
Suphite Liquor Problem,” by Mr Hatch, 
in January 1944 issue of Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry). 


There are many important considera 
tions for the suplhite pulp industry in 
such a process, but we are concerned here 
only with fuel. Mr Hatch says: “If we 
have as a waste prod 


uct the non-cellulose 
portion of the wood already isolated, we 
may utilize this by converting its stored 
solar energy into a form of energy which 
we can use, namely: steam and power— 
and ‘render available more wood for the 
production of cellulose.” 


According to experts who are working 


on the problem there is a very definite 
indication. of possibilities in the 
burning of ids from sulphite pulp 
liquor. It is esti at in Puget 
Sound area alone there could be salvaged 
nearly 1000 tons of solids daily from the 
effluent of these mills. The cost, it is 
claimed, will be acceptable to the mills, 
and in addition to fuel, it has ibilities 
in connection with other products—plas- 
tics and dyes, to mame two that are 
definitely in this picture. 


The Electric Boiler 


@ It was Columbia River hydro-electric 
power that brought the ing of some 
to the possibility of electric boilers. as 
a solution. sad . 
A number of pulp and paper mills in 
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eastern Canada have been using electric 
boilers for years and some are shown in 
accompanying illustrations. There is 980,- 
000 horsepower boiler of this type in an 
industry in eastern Canada. In western 
Canada there are installations at the 
Powell River Company, Ltd., in British 
Columbia. 

This plant has a 500 hp electric boiler, 
and one of 600 hp. Last year, as a war 
measure to conserve fuel oil, it installed 
a second-hand electric boiler of 2800 
hp, rigging it, however, to generate steam 
only up to 1600 hp. All these boilers 
are secondary steam generators, and 
brought into use only when there is an 
adequate supply of water for their hydro- 
electric stations. When the mill operated 
at normal peace-time capacity, the boilers 
operated only a short period each year. 
But during the curtailed production of 
the past two years, the electric boilers 
have been operating a large percentage 
of the time and, in consequence, a saving 
in fuel oil resulted. 

Resident Engineer Harold Moorhead 
at Powell River finds the installations en- 
tirely satisfactory, requiring little super- 
vision by the steam plant operators. And 
the maintenance requirements are said to 
be insignificant. 

Electric boilers were in operation in 
Europe as early as 1904 in units of small 
capacity up to 2000 KW. Modern elec- 
tric boilers range from 50 KW to about 
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Canadian International Paper Co., showing four electric steam generators— 


three of 42,000 


K.W. capacity and one of 21,000. This whole installation is nor- 


mally operated by one operator and supplies the entire steam demand of the 
mill, where groundwood and sulphite pulp, and newsprint (1,448,000 Ibs. a 
day normally on four machines) are made. 


50,000 KW or 5,000 boiler horsepower. 
Some of the large units are in daily 
operation, supplying the steam require- 


4,000 K.W., 2,200 VOLT ELECTRIC STEAM GENERATOR dismantled for in- 
spection; showing the general simplicity of construction and accessibility of 


interior parts. 


ments of some of the largest pu!p and 
paper mills in Canada. 

Electric power is a basic necessity for 
kraft pulp manufacture. For example, 
The Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia (whose 
forestry policies are subject of another 
article in this issue) pioneered in 1925 in 
construction of a high pressure steam 
power electric generating plant, resulting 
in important power cost savings and 
making the company independent of any 
threatened power shortages. It is planned 
to considerably enlarge this plant as soon 
as war restrictions are relaxed. 

In a popular water-resistance type elec- 
tric steam generator, electrodes are sub- 
merged in water, and heat is generated 
by the passage of current between the 
electrodes, the water itself forming the 
resistance. This type is built in three-tank 
units and in single-tank units. The first 
consists of three pressure vessels, each 
having an electrode connected to one 
phase of a three-phase circuit. The tanks 
are connected together on the steam side 
but each has independent feed and bleed 
control valves. 

Generally speaking, to use power which 
could be sold for any other purpose than 
to make steam is not commercially prac- 
ticable. The electric steam generator is 
admittedly a surplus power proposition. 

Three western utilities companies and 
one pulp and paper company (Port An- 
geles, Wash., Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp.), are now using electric boil- 
ers, operating on dump power only. 
Whether or not electric boilers will be 
utilized to take the place of other fuels, 
in large part or entirely, is dependent 
upon the relative costs of various fuels 
as compared with electric power. In Can- 
ada, the Hydro Power Commissions of 
the various provinces have been furnish- 
ing secondary power to industry at a 
very low rate for steam generation—in 
some instances, as low as %-of-a-mill per 
KWH. 

Viewing these facts, some Pacific 
Northwest industries are looking toward 
the Bonneville Power Administration for 
an indication of what rate might be ex- 
pected for secondary power. True, elec- 
tric boilers might not be the whole an- 
swer. There would always be the facter 
of the availability of water at the dams, 
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and such installations would have to be 
secondary. Nevertheless, electric boilers 
might be viewed as “extenders” of fuel, 
and used alternately with other types of 
power producers. 


Views of R. E. Chase 


e@ R. E. Chase of the R. E. Chase & Co., 
Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash., repre- 
senting Combustion Engineering Co., has 





furnished some interesting data on the .. 


electric boiler which is pertinent to this 
discussion. It follows: 

“The power cost or alternately the fuel 
cost is only a part of the total cost of 
steam. Other items of the cost of steam 
are obviously interest, depreciation, op- 
eration and maintenance. In the case of 
electric boilers all of these items are much 
less than in the case of fuel fired boilers. 
However, let us first develop simple form- 
ulae for calculating the power cost of 
electric steam as compared with the cost 
of fuel whether wood, coal-or oil. The 
customary unit of steam is 1000 lbs. The 
heat content of steam depends upon the 
enthalpy of the steam at the boiler out- 
let minus the enthalpy of the feedwater 
entering the boiler. In the following 
examples we have selected a typical value 
for enthalpy and have used it throughout. 
Any different selection would make little 
change in the results. 

“For example, from the steam tables, 
the enthalpy of saturated steam at 250 
Ibs. gauge pressure is 1202 Btu, while 
that of feedwater at 212 F, is 180. Br. 
The “change of enthalpy” of 250 Ibs. 
steam from 212 feedwater is therefore 
1202 minus 180, or 1022 Bru: 

“The generation of steam by electricity 
is a straight resistance load with 100% 
power factor and, therefore, by definition, 
one kwh will generate 3413 

“The thermal efficiency of an electric 
boiler with good pure feedwater such as 
is common in this area, is better than 
92%. The only losses are radiation from 
the comparatively small surface area plus 
loss in bleed made necessary by the ac- 
cumulation of soluble salts in the tank. 
This bleed is ordinarily too small to 
justify the use of heat exchangers. 

“If ‘C’ equals the power cost of 1000 
Ibs. of steam, ‘H’ is enthalpy (1022 Btu), 
‘E’ is efficiency expressed as a decimal, 
and ‘P’ is the cost of one kwh ($0. 001), 
the formula becomes: 

1000H X P 
. C (elec.) —=—————— or 
3413 X E 
1000 X 1022 X .001 
or 0.326 





3413 X .92 

“If power were purchased on a demand 
basis, this result would have to be further 
divided by load factor expressed as a 
decimal. But we assume that “secondary” 
power will be contracted on a straight 
kwh basis. 

“Equally simple formulae can be pre- 
pared for the fuel cost of steam generated 
by oil, coal and wood refuse. 

“In the case of oil, ‘F’ is the cost of 
fuel per barrel or gallon and Btu is the 
heat content of the same unit. If we as- 
sume the cost of oil (F) is to be $1.35 
per bbl. containing 6,450,000 But/bbl 
and the average boiler efficiency is 75%, 
we have: 

1000 H X F 
C (cil) =—___~+ = 
Bru X E 
1000 X 1022 X 1.35 





= $.285 
6,450,000 X .75 
“In the case of coal, F is the cost per 
ton, Btu is the heat content per 
as fired. Suppose 12,000 Btu coal costs 








DIAGRAM OF AN ELECTRIC BOILER 























Section through a single-tank unit. 


$7.00 per ton and can be burned with 
70% average Efficiency: 
1000H X F 
C (Coal) = ————_ => 
2000 Bu X E 
1000 X 1022 X 7.00 
= $.426 





2000 *X 12,000 X 0.70 
“In the case of hogged fuel we have to 
take into consideration the weight per 
unit and the Bru per pound of the wet 
fuel as fired. If a unit costs $.50 and 
weighs 4500 Ibs. with 4450 Btu as fired 
and is burned with 55% efficiency, we 
have: 
1000 H X F 
C (hogged fuel) = —————_——_- > 
Bru X E 
1000 X 1022 X 0.50 
= $0.046 





4500 X 4450 X .55 


“You can use your own value in these 

equations and obtain comparative costs of 
power and fuel which will fit your own 
case. 
“In the foregoing examples it is ob- 
vious that one mill power cannot touch 
the fuel cost of hogged wood at 50c per 
unit, but is cheaper than coal under the 
conditions given. To meet oil at $1.35 
per bbl., electricity would have to sell for 
$0. 0009" per kwh. However, in certain 
favored areas and under certain favor- 
able conditions, electric power, we are 
told, can be purchased at this figure or 
less. 


“Don’t lose sight of the fact that oil 
may not be available for some time at any 
price and may never again sell at $1.35 
per bbl. Also don’t forget that coal has 
to be delivered into bins and the ashes 
have to be carted away. Likewise, remem- 
ber soot and cinders and damage they 
cause. And the cost of converting your 
boilers to stoker or pulverized coal firing. 

“There is another important considera- 
tion which might call for electric boilers. 
Suppose you use considerable process 
steam and purchase electric power on a 
demand contract. If your load factor is 
low it means that you are paying for a 
lot of power based on your peak demand 
but not using it! If you installed electric 
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boilers with automatic switches to cut 
them in whenever your power 
gins to drop below your eetablished peak, 
all of the power consumed in making 
electric steam will be free—costing noth- 
ing. During the intervals when your — 
er consumption rises to the demand peak 
(for plant motors, furnaces, etc.) your 
electric boilers will cut out and your fuel 
fired boilers agentes to their regular 
pressure controls) will cut in. Result, a 
flat power curve—a good load factor— 
and fuel saving. You will consume all 
the electric Power you pay for. By demon- 
str: your cooperative effort to con- 
serve fuel, you can go to the fuel ad- 
ministrator with clean hands—and with 
a good argument for whatever fuel you 
need. An electric boiler is very small and 
compact. Installation is very simple. 
Maintenance and operating costs are al- 
most <r e 
Bonneville Power Administration 
is now a insu publication, Parc N Ye and its 
latest " orthwest Op- 
indicates that ps has not, of 
course, Saores, Bae unmindful of the possibili- 
ties of electric boilers for the generating 
of steam power. BPA says, “electric boil- 
ers are expected to find a permanent place 
in the industrial steam plants of the Pa- 
cific Northwest .. . to the extent that the 
available blocks of surplus, secondary or 
dump power will permit.” BPA takes 
cognizance of the “impending shortages 
of hogged fuel and fuel oil” and notes 
that the pulp and paper mills tributary 
to the Bonneville- d Coulee system 
are good prospects for electric boiler in- 
stallations. 
This is true if BPA is able to develop 
and submit a power rate which 
will make these systems practical. The 
pulp industry has already seen the cost 
of its power jump two and half times the 
original cost in the area. At 1% mill 
per KWH—somewhat higher than in cer- 
tain sections of —the cost would 
be 38¢ to produce 1000 pounds of steam 
—50c in reality, counting in overhead 
items. 

What is the present Bonneville situa- 
tion? The present installed capacities 
(name plate rating) are 518,400 kw at 
Bonneville Dam and 798,000 kw at Grand 
Coulee. As of April, 1944: customers of 
BPA were taking 1,067,000 kw. Indus- 
tries were taking 817,000 kw of this, and 
of the industries the aluminum plants— 
which may be “war babies” only—were 
taking 686,000 m 

According to BPA officials, the total 
possible capacity that can be developed 
on the main stem of the Columbia River, 
if the eleven-dam proposal is adopted 
along with certain: storage facilities on 
the tributaries, would be ut 10,000,000 
kw of firm power. Of this amount, say 
the officials, Bonneville and Coulee could 
provide 3,100,000 kw. 

BPA is not unmindful that “‘at least 
for a temporary period (after the war) 
a considerable amount of our load may 
be lost.” Quoting further from Dr. W 
A. Dittmer, power manager for BPA, 
“Our efforts are directed toward sale of 
this power for other purposes, which 
serve even more directly to develop the 
area.’ 

Would it not be practical, some western 
industrialists are in the interim 
of waiting for prime power users, to meet 
the urgent cheep power needs of indus- 
tries already located? True enough that 
there are Pacific Northwest opportunities 
for future industri ut here seems to 
be an opportunity to fulfill a great re- 
gional need now, out 

any part of its constructive basic program. 
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C-E ELECTRIC STEAM GENERATOR -— Kaelin Type 


The best available answer to the fuel problem 
now facing many pulp and paper mills 





First large i lati of electric steam g 





s in Canada. These Kaelin Units, with a total 


capacity of 150,000 Ib. of steam per hr., were installed in 1922. 


No need to dwell on the fuel situation confronting the 
pulp and paper industry in the Northwest. The growing 
seriousness of it and the fact that it will remain for a 
long time are all too evident. 


For many plants the best and perhaps the only solution 
is the installation of electric steam generators. Where an 
excess of hydro-electric power is available and current 
can be purchased at a low rate, the cost of electrically 
generated steam will not be much if any more than 
that of steam generated by coal or oil at present prices 
in the Northwest. In all other respects — fixed charges, 
maintenance, operating and labor costs—electrically gen- 
erated steam is much cheaper. Furthermore, there are 
advantages of space saving, convenience, flexibility and 
simplicity which are not obtainable with any other type 
of steam generating unit. 


The Kaelin Type Unit offered by Combustion Engi- 
neering is by far the most widely used design on 
the market. In Canada, where an abundance of cheap 
hydro-electric power is available and electric boilers are 
widely used, Kaelin Type Units account for over 80 per 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE 






cent of the total installed capacity: The majority of these 
installations are in pulp and paper plants, many of them 
with service records of fifteen to twenty years. Kaelin 
Units have also been installed by Combustion Engineer- 
ing in various parts of the United. States, including the 
Northwest where installations have been in service for 
periods of more than 10 years. 


Right now we have inquiries from Pacific Coast mills 
for Kaelin Units ranging in capacity from 5000 to 13000 
kw, which, expressed in terms of steam output, repre- 
sents a range of approximately 15,000 to 40,000 Ibs. of 
steam per hr. The range of unit capacities available is 
considerably greater than this, running from about 3000 
to 150,000 Ibs. of steam per hr. A unit of the latter size— 
the largest electric boiler to date—is now being con- 
structed by us for a plant in Oregon. 


If your mill is confronted with a steam shortage now 
or in the near future, we suggest that you get in touch 
with us without delay. Our nearest agents are K. E. 
Chase & Co., Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, and R. L. Johnson 
Co., Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Once Upon a Time Uncle Sam 
Was “Agin” Pulp Mill Alcohol 


Present interest in production of spirits from the effluent of sulphite mills is a reversal 
of attitude of 30 years ago 7 » » The story of the West Linn operation may not be as sig- 
nificant as those of present.era—but it had the elements of humor—and excitement, too. 


LONG about 1914, the invent- 
or of chemical blond hair ad 
lib, came to the Pacific Coast 

and visited the pulp and paper oper- 
ation at the small city of West Linn, 
Oregon. When he found the first 
chemical laboratory of the Pacific 
Coast industry doing a good job, 
although hindered both from with- 
in and without, the good doctor 
wanted to play with the equipment 


_and made arrangements to that end. 


While working alongside some of 
the chemists, he found that they 
were experimenting with the ele- 
ment of a sulphite mill, then term- 
ed a chemical complex, and was 
surprised to learn of the many 
parts into which this complex had 
already been divided, as it were. 
And while he did not think of mak- 
ing something that could be used to 
make blondes into brunettes, when 
the girls changed their minds, still 
he thought if successful, he might 
produce a soother, in the form ‘of 
alcohol, should one not be satisfied. 


Anyway, the laboratory could be 
used; there would be no additional 
cost per ton of products; and B. T. 
McBain’s’ Scotch instincts came to 
the fore. An arrangement was com- 
pleted with Dr. Marchand to guide 
the procedure he had in mind, with 
the assistance of the laboratory 
technical men. 


It did not take long to prove that 
the sugars in the waste would do 
their stuff with the aid of baker’s 
or brewer’s yeast and not only make 
more yeast, but close to 142% of 
“the batch” quantity would be alco- 
hol of value at least in industrial 
pursuits. With this start, plans were 
prepared for production on a larger 
scale and, with the aid of the mill- 
wright crew, many of whom could 
see brighter days ahead if success- 
ful, a plant expected to produce 
barrels of alcohol per day was in 
operation. 


Naturally, it was not smooth sail- 
ing; the troubled waters of the Wil- 
lamette River were strewn with the 
wreckage of the “try this” and the 
“try that” that had been tried and 
found wanting — wanting alcohol. 
However, Rome was not built in a 
day, and the doctor had lived long 


enough and made experiments years 


Now that the wartime needs of 
the United Siates and Canadian 
governments for alcohol has 
caused a revival of alcohol pro- 
duction in North American pulp 
mills, some old-timers on the Pa- 
cific Coast are recalling the old 
days at West Linn, Oregon. 

An alcohol still was installed 
at the pulp mill there and made 
200 gallons per day for a short 
time. Of course, the operation 
didn’t compare with the one now 
producing at Ontario Paper 
Company, Thorold, Ontario, or 
the biggest plant built anywhere 
which will rise this year at Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company, 
Bellingham, Washington. Today 
Uncle Sam is eyeing other big 
mills as prospective cites for re- 
duction plants. However, in the 
old days at West Linn, the old 
gentleman had quite different 
news on the subject as the fol- 
lowing chronicle reveals. 


by the many, to know that even 
blond hair took time to come 
through the process, so he kept on 
trying and the day finally arrived 
to sell alcohol in the markets of 
Oregon, for industrial uses at least, 
and a distributor was put to work. 

Quicker than it has taken to tell 
the story to this point, it was ascer- 
tained by Uncle Sam’s “spiritual 
advisor” of that period, that the 
Willamette River industrial alcohol 
was being consumed by humans 
without bad effect, other than usual, 
so they looked to the source of the 
“happy liquid” coming from some 
Willamette port by river steamer 
in barrels with the usual sized bung- 


hole. 


One morning, a government agent 
with a nice uniform, appeared at 
the mill and asked for permission 
to see the Willamette paper mill 
alcohol plant, claiming it to be pro- 
ducing illicit liquor the equivalent 
of that made by the hill billy plants 
of some other states and asked that 
the manager of the mills, B. T. Mc- 
Bain, not only accompany him to 
the still location, but to the offices 
of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment in Portland for questioning 
and explanations. 


After seeing the still in operation, 
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this nice uniformed gentleman or- 
dered that the work be discontin- 
ued pronto and that no more de- 
liveries be made without govern- 
ment release by license or order. 
As sufficient time had elapsed the 
surprised mill executive had gotten 
in touch with the company’s legal 
department in Oregon City and, on 
the way to “the cooler” in Portland, 
the ofhicer agreed to stop at the at- 
torney’s office ifi that famed paper- 
making city just across the river. 

How long that little still stood 
still and out of a job, is not of rec- 
ord; suffice it to say that the pro- 
cedure following its seizure wound 
up with the federal official clamp 
being removed, after the issuance of 
a federal permit to continue making 
something out of nothing. The lit- 
tle blind pig was now a legitimate — 
pilot contabaatiaiiad plant, which 
some claim the river boat pilots go- 
ing through the United States locks 
often carefully inspected with an 
eye to its freight value only. 

As nothing was in the book that 
the chemists could find showing that 
others had made alcohol from sul- 
phite mill waste, specifications were 
changed from time to time, ques- 
tionable procedures were altered, 
added to, or deductions made. But 
the product was declared to be fit 
for human consumption. While 
that little plant actually produced 
alcohol at a profit, company officials 
probably thought the mill operators 
and employees had been on a legal 
binge a sufficient length of time, so 
they closed the operation. 


Fletcher Now President 
Of J. O. Ross Corp. 


@ S. W. Fletcher, for many years execu- 
tive vice-president of the J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering Corp., has been elected president 
of that company and will continue to 
make headquarters in New York. A. E. 
Montgomery will continue as vice presi- 
dent with headquarters in Chicago. 

Other officers elected: Vice presidents, 
H. G. Rappolt and F. W. Partsch; treas- 
urer, J. A. Ronder, and secretary, R. W. 
Grott. 


Texas Gulf Award 


@ The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. has 
won for the fourth time Army-Navy 
production award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in producing macerials essential to 
the war effort. 
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“Ladysmith Experiment” Reaches a New Stage; 
Special Booming Method Devised for Small Logs 


‘eiiat wire Pe 








@ The experiment in the utilization of 
small logs by Powell River Co., which has 
been followed with keen interest through- 
out the pulp and paper indu:try entered 
another significant stage recently when 
the first boom of substantial size reached 
Powell River, B. C., from the Comox 
Logging Co.’s booming grounds at Lady- 
smith on Vancouver Island. 

The boom consisted of 14 sections of 
bundled logs of small diameter, each 
section containing an average of nine © 
bundles. Each bundle had an average of 
50 pieces and each bundle averaged the 
equivalent of 4000 feet, B. C. log scale. § 

These logs had heretofore been left in 
the wood after primary logging opera- 
tions were completed in the Comox Log- 
ging Co.’s truck-logged timber area (com- 
mon practice in the far west, where only 7 
big timber has in the past been taken out 
of the woods). They were yarded out” 
by light tackle to truck roads, where they 7 
were hoisted onto trucks and at that point 
tied in bundles by means of three pieces ~ 
of wire—an operation first described in 
an illustrated ‘article in June 1944 issue 


of Pacific PULP AND PAPER INDUS. 
TRY. 


The wire was old material that had 
been salvaged, another element in mini- 7 
mizing the cost of the experiment, which 7 
in the final analysis must stand or fall in 
its economic aspects. The small logs, | 
thus bundled, were trucked to the boom- 
ing grounds at Ladysmith and there made 
into flat booms. 

The tow was brought into the boom | 
pond of Powell River Co.’s sawmill, where © 
a suitable small, independent mill was 7 
especially set up to deal with the small 7 
logs. Powell River Co. mechanics as- ~ 
sembled this experimental mill largely © 
from spare material and parts. ; 

The plant consists of twin 52-inch cut- © 


off saws driven by a 30 h.p. motor with 


950 r.p.m. The control is air operated. 
Bundles of logs are released from the 7 
tow and brought into a small selection 
pond where the wires of the bundles are | 
removed and the contents are hauled up | 
a jack-ladder and cut off into 32-inch 
lengths by a twin power saw. 
The intention is that all logs of ten 7 


HERE ARE SCENES THAT ARE GO- 
ING TO BECOME MORE AND MORE 
FAMILIAR in the far west as pulp and 
Paper industries start using more small 
wood. This small stuff was formerly 
left on logging shows as not worth the 
trouble and expense when so much 
big timber was to be had ... Now 
those days are becoming history. 


Above—Bundles of small logs in sec- 
tions as they arrived from “Ladysmith 
Experiment” in the log storage at 
Powell River Co. operations. 


Center——Jack ladder and new small 
sawmill built at Powell River. This is 
the small building in the foreground. 
The main sawmill in rear. 


Below—Small logs in jack ladder. 
Compare them with big timber nearby. 
Subsidiary boom pond of Powell River 
Co. is in background. 
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inches or over, for. full length, will be 
sidetracked and sent up the log haul of 
the main sawmill, which is located di- 
rectly adjacent to the small experimental 
plant. 

The 32-inch blocks coming from the 
saw are taken up in a cross conveyor and 
then transferred to the main block con- 
veyor running to the barker mill pre- 
paratory to moving on into the pulp mill 
itself. 

Any logs of a diameter of 10 inches 
or over at one end are sidetracked from 
the conveyor and delivered to a platform 
in order that they may be split. In the 
present experiment these larger logs are 
being split by hand, but should the ex- 
periment prove a success, it is intended to 
install a power splitter at this point in 
the operation. 

The logs being delivered in the bundles 
run from six to 60 feet in length, with an 
average of 26 feet, on the logs scaled to 

te. 

The crew working at Powell River Co. 
directly in connection with this experi- 
ment comprises only five men—two men 





Appointment of RICHARD F. BERKE- 
LEY Jr. as sales manager, printing 
paper department, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne’s San Francisco Division, is an- 
nounced by the pioneer western firm. 
“Dick,” as he is known to many 
friends, succeeds H. P. Westler who 
has been with the company since 1924. 
Mr. Westler resigned to accept a po- 
sition as a mill representative for a 
large paper manufacturer. Mr. Berke- 
ley entered Blake, Moffitt & Towne in 
1923, coming from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


Coupled with this announcement is 
the news that FRANK L. UNTHANK 
will become sales manager of the 
company’s mill department. This 
branch has charge of the large con- 
tract and converter accounts. 


O. W. MIELKE, general manager of 
B-M-T, commented: “We much re- 
gret having to accept the resignation 
of Mr. Westler, who, however, leaves 
with our every good wish for success. 
We are happy to be able to advance 
such mén of ability and experience as 


R. F. Berkeley Jr. and Frank L. Un- 
— to carry on the direction of 
sales.” 
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IT WAS A BIG DAY FOR BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, San Francisco, when 
the paper company received the Minute Man Flag recently, denoting 90 per 
cent of employes were investing 10% of salaries in bonds. 
Left to right: James K. Moffitt, president; Hugh E. Ryan, War Finance Com: 
mittee; Master Tchl. Sgt. Diggory Venn, U. S. Marines; James W. 
W. Towne, vice president and manager of San 
Francisco Division, BMT; Phil Kast, Treasury Dept.’s Payroll Savings Division) 
and Frank L. Lange, oldest San Francisco employe. ¢ 


president of BMT; Arthur 


on the boom, one on the power saw, one 
man on the splitter deck, with a scaler 
operating on the jack ladder. 


25,000 Ft. in 8 Hours 


@ Company officials estimate that the 
present installation will handle about 25,- 
000 feet, B. C. log scale (about 50 cords) 
in an ‘eight- hour shift. The’ present 
operation is experimental to determine 
the suitability and value of this type of 
pulpwood. 

The exepriment has a three-way basis, 
being sponsored jointly by the British 
Columbia government, Comox Logging 
& Railway Co. and Powell River Co. It 
has been estimated that the amount of 
small wood left on some timber claims 
after heavy logging has been completed 
often runs about 20 percent of the regu- 
lar cut. 

Emall logs are still being accumulated 
at Ladysmith for Powell River Co., but 
it seems likely that shipments will not be 
on a regular basis until the Powell River 
technical staff has had an opportunity of 
completing its analysis of the material 
so far daliveeed. 

Powell River Co is also utilizing some 
spruce slabs shipped up from Victoria by 
barge from the mills operated there under 
the wartime direction of Spruce Products, 
Ltd., headed by Percy Sills. 

The sawmilling at Powell River is di- 
vided into two sections, one of them pro- 
ducing lumber—mostly spruce for air- 
craft construction and the other prepar- 
ing hemlock, balsam and spruce for use 
in the pulp and paper mills. The com- 
pany Scasilies about 500,000 feet (about 
1,000 cords) every 24 hours. 

Superintendent of the Powell River 
sawmill is J. Howard Jamieson. Barney 
MacDonald is assistant superintendent. 


34 Missions for Lt. Zellerbach 

@ Second Lt. J. D. “Jimmy” Zellerbach 
Jr., USAAF, son of J. D. Zellerbach, 
president of the Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
and now co-pilot on a Liberator bomber, 
writes home that he has completed 34 
missions. 


Oregon P. & P. Co. Track Spur 
@ A 26 car double track spur to the 
Southern Pacific Railway has been com- 
pleted for the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Co., Salem, Ore., to permit this company 
to buy logs in the open market and un- 
load them through a donkey at the mill. 
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Lt. Killam Missing 
In Action In France 


@ Lieut. David Killam, son ‘of Lawrence 
Killam, president, British Columbia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Vancouver, B. C., has been 
reported missing. He was in charge of 
a flotilla of four torpedo boats and was 
returning to England after operations 
off the French coast when his boat was 
sunk by shell fire. Lieut. Killam was last 
seen clinging to a gas tank, and he waved 
off a boat that sought to-pick him up 
with the statement that he was all right, 
He instructed the rescue craft to first 
rescue the men in the water. Later efforts 
to rescue him proved futile. 











Henry Samson Dies 


@ Henry L. Samson, mill and sales co 
ordinator for National Paper Products 
division, New York office, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., died July 13, after a serious 
illness. Mr. Samson joined the sales 
organization of the Zellerbach Paper Co, 
on the west coast in 1913. 

He pioneered interfolded paper oes 
in the east for National Paper Products 
Co. and within a few years was madé 
general manager of the mill at Carthage 





In 1920, after leaving National Papert 
Products Company, he went into a part 
nership manufacturing toys out of com 
pressed pulp. In 1923 he became gener 
manager of Domestic Mills Paper Co, 
and in 1928, joined the Hoberg Paper 
Mills. He rejoined Crown Zellerbach in 
1933. 


Crown Zellerbach Closes 


Cathlamet Sawmill 


@ Crown Zellerbach Corp. is closing 
down its sawmill at Cathlamet, Wash, 
and hereafter its timber in that area 
will go to its pulp and paper mills. 

Announcing the shutdown, 
Stamm, logging manager, pointed out 
there was a serious depletion of high 
grade Sitka spruce. He said- 

“Crown Zellerbach Corporation is em 
gaged primarily in making pulp and 
paper and has reached the time when 
the log supply has become so critical 
that we can no longer operate the saw 
mill in addition to the pulp and papet 
mills.” 

The sawmill started up in 1929. j 
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itive Hooker's Technical Statf 
a Part in Your Post-War Plans 


It doesn’t take a crystal gazer to predict 
that new things are developing in the paper 
making industry, waiting only for war’s end 
to bring them into being. Whatever your 
plans, you will find Hooker a source of help- 
ful information that will lighten your burden 
and will aid you in turning ideas into practi- 


cal results. 


Hooker research helps paper makers 


A working partnership with the paper mills 
that extends back for more than thirty-five 
years and which includes both independent 
and collaborating research in better paper 
making through chemicals, has given Hooker 
a fund of information that can be helpful to 
you now and iri the future. 


Hooker pulp manufacture bulletins 
Some of the information resulting from this 


research is available in printed form as 
Bulletins on various phases of pulp manu- 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 Union Street 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, N.'¥. © WILMINGTON, CALIF 
TACOMA, WASH. 





Chemicals for the Paper Industry 


LIQUID CHLORINE CAUSTIC SODA 
BLEACHING POWDER 





SODIUM SULFIDE 
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facture Other information is in the form of 
laboratory reports and in the experience and 
knowledge of our technical staff. All are 
available to you for the asking. 


Hooker upholds quality and service 


Although your supplies of many chemicals 
are now restricted, Hooker endeavors to 
take care of your needs with the same con- 
siderate service and same high quality 
materials that have won the confidence of 
your buyers for many years. 

When government restrictions are finally 
lifted, Hooker will again be ready to furnish 
you with the chemicals you may need to do 
a better job. 
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Acid Making 
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In the Sulphite Pulp Industry 


By A. H. LUNDBERG* 


CHAPTER ill -- Continued 


C. SO: GAS ABSORPTION IN RAW OR 


STORAGE ACID 


Absorption of SO: gas in the raw acid or in a bisul- 
phite solution was discussed in paragraph IX, Chapter 
II. 

When the recovered SO» gas is absorbed in the above 
media, the true free SO in the acid is increased. In a 
case where the acid strength or its combination is satis- 
factory without this extra increase of the true free SOs, 
the steps mentioned under section 1 this paragraph are 
taken: that is, recirculation over the strong tower or 
allowing more gas return from the reclaiming system to 
the acid plant. 

Two methods are in use for absorption of the re- 
covered SO, in the raw acid or the storage acid. One 
of these utilizes an Eductor (See Fig. 29); the other an 
absorption tower, (See Fig. 30). Of these, the absorp- 
tion tower method most likely is to be preferred. 


CALCULATIONS 


Assumed data: 
Sulphur consumption per ton pulp—200 lbs. 
Sulphur loss in system per ton pulp—8 lbs. 
Raw acid requirement per ton pulp—12,500 lbs. 
Cooking acid requirement per ton pulp—19,200 lbs. 


*Seattle, Washington. Mr. Lundberg is Western Manager, G. D. Jenssen 
Company, New York City. 


Burner gas (dry basis) —17% 
Temperature of fresh water—60° F. 
SOz2 recovered per ton pulp—100 lbs. 
Thus: 
Sulphur burned per ton pulp—200 lbs. = 400 lbs. 


SO2 consumed for acid making—384 lbs. 

If we assume that 29 lbs. SOe is returned to the 

raw acid plant, the total SO2 available for the raw 

acid is 413 Ibs. 

The total raw acid thus necessary is: 

413 + 125 or 3.30% Total SOz 

which, according to Chart XXIII, gives a com- 

bined SO2 of 1.39%. 

The raw acid after mixing with the recovered SO, 

gas will test: 

4.11% Total — 1.39% Combined SO, 
Consequently this is exactly the same acid as cal- 

culated under absorption of the SO: in water. It is 
understandable that it should be so, as the ratio of 
combined to total SO: is constant throughout the lime 
stone packed tower under the same temperature con- 
ditions. As pointed out under “A” this paragraph, it 
will be necessary to circulate either gas or acid over the 
strong tower or permit more gas return from the re- 
claiming system if this combined SOz is too low. 
For instance, a 12% gas will give an acid 


3.30% Total — 1.46% Comb. SO2 
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Stable, uniform oil for 
general external lubrication 


Because it is pure solvent-refined 
mineral oil, carefully manufactured, 
Calol Red Engine Oil may be used for 
almost all ordinary lubrication in 
an industrial plant. 






EASY FLOWING 
IN COLD 


HIGH STABILITY PREVENTS 
GU MMING ON BEARINGS 


It has a low carbon residue and pour 
test rating that gives it a wide ap- 
plication range. It is exceptionally 
stable in use and does not form 
objectionable deposits in or around 
bearings. 


Calol Red Engine Oil is recommended 
for engine bearings, machinery and 
shafting that are lubricated by 
squirt cans, ring-, chain-, bottle-, 


drop-feed- or wick-oilers. It is also 
- used in some circulating systems. 


It is sold in five grades: 11, 15, 


18, 20 and 25. The lighter grades may 


be filtered for re-use. 







% 


Grease lubrication under 
severe operating conditions . 


When heavy bearings are subjected to 
shock loads, must operate in dust or 
water conditions or when a lubricant 
that will not readily throw off is 
needed, Calol Multi-Service Grease 
is recommended. 


* 


This black colored grease contains a 
heavy oil blended into its special 
soap base. The oil spreads over 
bearings a tough film that is diffi- 
cult to rupture or displace. The 
special soap base provides a seal 
against water and dirt. 


There are seven grades of Calol 
Multi-Service Grease. Numbers 0 and 

1 are used for enclosed light gears 
and gun-lubricated heavy machinery. 
Two and Three are widely used on mill 
machinery. Four, Five and Six are 
exceptionally stiff and are particu- 
larly adapted for use on plain, low- 
speed journal bearings with large 
clearances. 








HIGHLY 
~» WATER-RESISTANT 


MAINTAINS 
DUST SEAL 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte- 
nange [>b easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California, - 
: , , 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


ap, * 
_ 
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or, if instead of 29 lbs. SO» return, 49 lbs. is allowed, 
the tower acid will test 
3.47% Total — 1.47% Comb. SO, 
or, if 94 lbs. SOz is returned 
3.82% Total — 1.65% Comb. SO, 
See Fig. 24 and Fig. 31. 

As noted,-the recovery of the formerly wasted SO, 
gas has proven not only economical but a simple and 
efficient method for control of the acid composition. 
One mill known to the writer has been able to satis- 
factorily control the acid composition the year round 
through the recovery of only 35 lbs. equivalent sulphur 
per ton of pulp, which was not possible before the 
system was installed. The Absorption Stripping System 
is used. 

Another reason for the adoption of recovery systems 
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which may be mentioned, even if falling outside of 
acid making, is that in recent years legislation regulat 
ing the propagation of sulphur dioxide fumes in pop 

lated areas has become more severe. 


Ill. USE OF A SINGLE BLOW PIT 


During recent years the use of a single blow pit a 
blow tank common for all the digesters has been ad 
vocated and such installations have been made in a fe 
mills. 

There are no doubts that something in that line wi 
be necessary in the future as the recovery of the dis 
solved organic materials in the waste liquor become 
not only obligatory on account of stream polution bu 
economical. 

A recovery system in connection with a single blo 
pit becomes simpler in design and operation, and ig 
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less costly to install. 

For optimum result both in heat or SO: recovery, 
it is recommended that blowing is performed on a dry 
blow pit bottom or on one flooded with hot sulphite 
waste liquor. 


IV. DUMPING INSTEAD OF BLOWING 

The practice of dumping instead of blowing a di- 
gester is in general use in European mills. There are 
a few mills in this country using the same method. 

By “dumping” we mean the slushing out of the di- 
gester content at practically atmospheric pressure; thus 
the digester pressure will be relieved Sides emptying 
takes place. Blowing, of course, is done at elevated 
pressures. 

The dumping method takes longer but in return 
makes for higher SOs and heat recovery. See Flow 
Sheet No. 14. 

In general, the required equipment on Flow Sheet 
No. 14 is the same as shown on Flow Sheet No. 13. 
The main difference is the absence of the vomit stack. 

The digesters are relieved in the usual manner until 
the pressure is too low for relieving into the accumu- 
lators or acid tanks. When that point is reached, or 
somewhat earlier if preferred, the relief is turned to 
the jet condenser (Item 8). The recovery system prop- 
er is a standard Rosenblad System and operates as 
described under Flow Sheet No. 13. 

When the pressure is down to the desired point, the 
pump (Item 5) is started, sending the waste liquor to 
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the storage tank (Item 4). Pump (Item 13) is al 

started, sending hot water from tank (Item 16) to t 

digester (Item 1). In this manner the pulp is washe 
in the digester by the diffusion method, and a prac 
tically undiluted and hot waste liquor is obtained fa 
further utilization. When the waste liquor is with 
drawn, the digester content is dumped into the blo 
pit. 

The heat exchanger (Item 2) is not essential. Neithe 
is it necessary to withdraw the waste liquor as dew 
scribed. When the pressure in the digester is relieved 
off, the digester content can immediately be dumped 
into the blow pit, and the washing done in the usualy 
manner. The hot water can be used for washing t 
pulp in the blow pit or for any other suitable purpos 

It is understandable that a system as per Flow Shee 
No. 14 requires smaller equipment than a system aé€ 
cording to Flow Sheet No. 13, because the time fe 
condensing and absorbing the SOz is prolonged. Ig 
stead of a total time of 10-15 minutes for blowing, on 
hour or longer can be calculated for bringing the di 
gester pressure down for dumping. 

Thus if the recoverable SO2 is 100 lbs. per ton ¢ 
pulp and the digester holds 15 tons of pulp, the amo 
of SOz to be recovered per minute drops from 100 Ib 
for blowing to 25 lbs. for dumping. The heat recover 
drops in the same proportion. 

The SOx: absorption becomes simpler and direct ab 
sorption in the raw or storage acid is recommended. 


New Paper Industry 
In South Oregon Favored 


@ In a survey by the industrial and re- 
sources development division of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the establish- 
ment of a pulp and paper mill in Klam- 
ath County, in Southern Oregon, is cited 
as one of the opportunities for the post- 
war period. 

Parts of the report stated: 

“About one billion board feet of 
Douglas fir and a sufficient volume of 
pulp species—about three billion feet of 
hemlock and balsam firs—are available 
for a pulp and paper industry at Kla- 
math Falls. Klamath Falls has an ample 
water supply, numerous industrial sites 
and adequate rail facilities. 

“All pulp and paper mills in the west- 
ern part of the United States, except one 
near Spokane, are located in western 
Oregon and Washington. In the past, 
a cheap log supply and water transpor- 
tation favored location in the Douglas 
fir region. Intermingling of pulp species 
with Douglas fir stands led to a low price 
for pulpwood, as the logger made his 
profit in cutting Douglas fir. 

“This situation started to change be- 
fore the war. The open log markets 
have virtually dried up, and Douglas fir 
logging has started to move to the upper 
Willamette and Umpqua Valleys, where 
the volume of pulp ees in Douglas 
fir stands is small. Pulp and paper mills 
must look for other sources and pay a 
higher price for pulpwood. A Klamath 
mill would not have the disadvantage of 
more costly pulpwood. 

Interior points such as the Rocky 
Mountain area, the Midwest and the 
Southwest would provide markets where 
Klamath Falls will not be required to 
meet water competition. However, with 
existing favorable freight rates, a Kla- 
math mill could also enter northern Cal- 
ifornia markets. Another favorable fac- 
tor is the expected increase in the de- 
mand for paper and paper products. 


“A small mill producing kraft paper 
products with a capacity of about 100 
tons daily would employ about 300 
workers. It would also provide jobs for 
about 50 additional loggers to cut 25 
million board feet of pulp logs per year. 
If pulp species are not cut extensively 
for lumber, such a mill would have an in- 
definite pulpwood supply. A small sul- 
phite mill utilizing the balsam firs and 
hemlock, is another possibility, although 
the kraft mill appears more likely, since 
it would use the Douglas fir as well as 
the pulp species.” 


LT. 
GEORGE C. 
ARNOLD, 
U. S. Army 
Air Corps, 
formerly on 
the staff of 
the Bulkley, 
Dunton 
Pulp Co., is 
now holder 
of the Dis- 
tinguished 
Flying Cross 
and the Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. According to the U. S. Stra- 
tegic Air Forces in Europe, “Lt. Arn- 
old was flying over France, Germany 
and other enemy-occupied European 
countries and helped to extend ground 
gained on the Continent by seeking 
out enemy aircraft and engaging them 
in cambat by providing escort protec- 
tion for bombers,. by strafing ground 
installations, etc. 


Colton Back From Tour 

@ L. A. Colton, vice president, Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., San Francisco, is back 
at his desk after an esatern tour. Mr. 
Colton called on numerous business 
friends, among them H. A. Moses, found- 


et and principal owner Strathmore Paper 
Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


Lufkin Man Elected 

@ C. B. Edwards, controller of the Sout 
land Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Texai 
has been re-elected vice-president of ¢ 
Houston (Tex.) Control of the Contr 
lers Institute of America. ; 


Now It’s Marathon Corp. 
Marathon Paper Mills Co. of Roth 

child, Wis., will hereafter be known 4 

Marathon Corp. A letter from D. Clat 

Everest, president, states this is a cha 

in name only and that the organizatiot 

remains the same. 


Shotwell Forms Company 

@ I. C. Shotwell, plant engineer of th 
Camas, Wash., division, Crown-Zel 
bach Corp. until his resignation July 
in August announced the establishment 
of the Aberdeen Engineering Construc- 
tion Co. at Aberdeen, Wash. The new 
firm will confine immediate construc- 
tion to war contracts, with ship rudders 
as a major project. After the war's 
close the company plans to construct 
homes, and engage in marine repair 
work and special engineering. 

Mr. Shotwell, graduate of Oregon 
State College, was with Crown Zellerbach 
at Port Townsend, Wash., for two years 
and at the Camas mill for 15 years. 


Killed At Port Chicago 

@ The Port Chicago, Calif., disaster 
struck Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon 
City, Ore., in the loss of Hugh E. Craw- 
ford, maritime seaman, on leave from 
the groundwood department of the mill. 


Harry Baxter Dies 

@ Harry Baxter, long time employe of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., died on July 
11 in Portland, Ore., and was buried in 
Oregon City. Mr. Baxter served as con- 
struction superintendent at the Camas, 
Wash., mill, leaving there in 1920 to fill 
a similar position at West Linn, Ore., for 
the C-Z mill. After an additional two 


years of service there, he was retired. 
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1g thi New G-E system refines speed 

‘She regulation of sectional drives 
—combines high accuracy 
and fast response 


cd 


HOLDS SPEEDS PRECISELY—Speeds of the section 
motors are continuously held within 0.05 per cent 
of the preset level, despite variations in loading. 
A precise differential between one section and the 
next can be held over a wider speed range. Draw 
adjustments can be made smoothly. 


RESPONDS LIKE LIGHTNING—To maintain section 
speed regardless of load changes, a voltage dif- 
ference of the order of 0.1 volt is electronically 
amplified, then put into action by an instantly 
responsive amplidyne. There are no mechanical 
lags. Inertia is effectively counteracted. 


ELIMINATES COMPLEXITY—There are no cone 
pulleys, belts, or carbon piles in the regulating 
system. Electronic voltage-reference and ampli- 
fiers are simple, standardized types that have 
proved their reliability on war jobs where lives 
depended upon them. Tubes (3 per section) are 
long-lasting “hard” types, and duplicate stand- 
bys go into service at the throw of a switch. 


This new regulating system is just one more step in 
General Electric's continuous record of pioneering in the 
a field of paper-mill drives. Centralized control, applied — 
through sectional drives, has set new standards for 
disaster wide-range flexibility and high speeds in papermaking. 
Oregon G-E auxiliary wet-end drives, and individual drives for 
. Craw- 
> from chippers, grinders, stock-preparation machines, super- 
e mill. calenders, and winders have established exceptional 
performance records. G-E engineering combines, to an 
on unusual degree, a specific understanding of paper-mill 
ried in requirements with broad-based electrical experience in 
Casnill building and applying motors, generators, and control. 


) to fill General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Greater Utilization of Natural Resources 
Is Becoming a National Necessity in U. S. 


By LAWSON P. TURCOTTE* © 


Executive Vice President 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


BELIEVE that the great advances made in our coun- 
try during the past few years come from the re- 
alization that our so-called unlimited natural re- 

sources is a myth and that some of these raw materials 
are arrivifig or have arrived at the scarcity state, where 
substitutes just have to be found to replace them. With 
the many technical advances and scientific discoveries 
during the past few years there should not be any “have 
not” countries if such technical and scientific discov- 
eries are made the fullest use of. This should go a long 
way toward elimination of conflicts which arise from 
certain countries’ claims that they must have raw mate- 
rials, the property of other countries. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the manner in which Ger- 
many has been able to carry on a total war for five 
years with a great many synthetic materials. She has 
probably used up enough of some of the materials that 


LAWSON P. TUR- 
COTTE, Executive 
Vice President of 
the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber 
Co., and a direct- 
or of the U. S. 
Pulp Producers 
Association, is pic- 
tured here as he 
was speaking on 
the need for ful- 
ler utilization of 
our natitonal re- 
sources. 





would have kept her supplied in comfort for the next 
hundred years in peace. 


No greater illustration of what can be done to re- 
place a non-existant raw material can be given than the 
sudden stoppage of imports of raw rubber into the 
United States, and the most successful and rapid pro- 
gram of production of synthetic rubber, and it looks to 
me that with the technical improvements which are 
bound to be made in this great development that the 
United States can, if necessary, do entirely without its 
prewar rubber supply, but probably the most sensible 
way to approach this postwar problem would be to pro- 
vide for the use of both sources of supply in order that 
this country may face the future with assurance. The 
estimated production of synthetic rubber by July of this 
year is on the basis of 300,000 tons per year whereas 
the highest consumption, of rubber in any previous 
yeat was 775,000 tons in 1941. 


The future rubber program has a direct bearing on 
one of the subjects mentioned in today’s program and 





*From an address before the gton State Farm 


delivered Washin 
Chemurgic Committee in Bellingham, Wash., April 19, 1944. 





that is the production of alcohol from waste sulphite 
liquor. 

Ethyl alcohol is used in the production fo butadiene 
for synthetic rubber and it is reasonable to assume that 
even if a portion of the synthetic rubber program is car- 
ried on in the postwar period, alcohol requirements in 
the United States will be much greater than the prewar 
period. Requirements of alcohol increased from 226 
million gallons in 1942 to an estimated requirement of 
632 million gallons in 1944. None of the requirements 
in 1942 were for synthetic rubber, whereas the 1944 
requirements include 328 million gallons for synthetic 
rubber which is more than 50% of the total 1944 re- 
quirements. 

Alcohol for Fuel? 

@ Another possible future use for alcohol is for fuel 
purposes. Such use is not new in European countries, 
and of necessity has now been adopted by the great 
South American country of Brazil. Prior to the outbreak 
of war Brazil imported over a million tons of liquid 
fuel yearly. This supply was cut off at the advent of 
war. In order to prevent the paralysis of their truck and 
car fleets one of the substitutes used has been anhydrous 
alcohol, output arising from 26,000 gallons in 1933 to 
26 million gallons in 1944. Before the war Brazil com- 
pelled the mixing of 5%. alcohol in motor fuel. Now 
the percentages range from 20% to 70%, some cars 
being operated reportedly on pure alcohol. Whether 
such use of alcohol is feasible in the United States will 
naturally depend on the cost of such fuel, as well as 
what is considered a safe depletion of natural oil re- 
serves. 

Alcohol is normally used in many and varied prod- 
ucts such as anti-freeze; in the production,of lacquers; 
shellac varnishes and enamels, plastics, photographic — 
film, cellophane, explosives, vinegar, toilet preparations, 
rubbing alcohol, ethyl acetate and many other products 
too numerous to mention here. There is no question 
that markets for these normal products will increase and 
require additional quantities of alcohol over and above 
prewar demands. 

Production of alcohol from waste sulphite liquor 


such as is proposed at the plant of Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company at Bellingham is not new. Many fgg 
such plants are and have been in operation for many Wag 


years in the Scandinavian and European countries. 


As to the continued operation in the postwar period “fg 


of such plants as are built to produce alcohol” from 
waste sulphite liquor and from wood waste, this will 7 


depend on the demand for such alcohol and on their 


competitive position in the. alcohol field. I feel, that | 


-alcohol produced from waste sulphite liquor has a most | 
excellent chance of survival in such a competitive mar- 7 


ket. 


I am not a believer in ‘governnient subsidies to 


keep such plants operating even though other countries @ 


are operating under such a program, but I am. in the | 


hopes further scientific research will enable opesation J 


of such plants competitively, also that postwar develop- © 


ments in the great Pacific Northwest will include such }~ 


chemical plants that use large quantities of industrial ] 
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~_ GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY products for the Paper Industry: 


Aluminum Sulfate (Standard and Iron Free) ® Sodium Silicate 
Zinc Chloride Solution ® Glauber’s Salt (Crystal or Amhydrous) 
Sodium Sulfide * Sodium Bisulfite (Solution or Anhydrous) 
Crystal Alum, Potassium *® Salt Cake * Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate * Sodium Hyposulfite ® Muriatic Acid 
Sedium Sulfite Anhydrous ® Sodium Aluminum Sulfate 


Epsom Salt * Nitre Cake * Sulfuric Acid 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Offices: Atlanta +« Baltimore + Boston + Bridgeport (Conn.) + Buffalo 
Charlatte (N. C.) + Chicago - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit - Houston - Kansas City - Milwaukee 
Minneapolis -New York - Philadelphia -Pittsburgh+Providence (R. I.) -St. Louis-Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima ( Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited ¢ Montreal » Toronto » Vancouver 
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alcohol for their finished products. Government sub- 
sidies are not conducive to a continued low priced prod- 
uct which is the basis of the high standard of living 
enjoyed by the American tim as compared with 
other countries. 

As an example of American ingenuity market prices 
may be compared over a period for such basic materials 
as aluminum, magnesium and rayon yarn. The market 
price per pound for aluminum in 1918 was 33c; in 1929 
24c; in 1935, 22c; and in 1943, 14c. For magnesium the 
price per pound in 1918 was $1.81; in 1928, 55c in 1935, 
30c and 1943, 20'/4c. 

For rayon yarn the price per pound in 1918 was 
$4.77; in 1928, $1.50; in 1935, 57c; and in 1935, 55c. 

Prices of synthetic rubber will in all probability fol-° 
low such a pattern which should assure it at least a par- 
tial position in the post war era, which in turn will in- 
crease the market requirements for competitive alcohol. 

When it is considered that war is nothing but waste, 
it would seem sensible that the fullest possible use be 
made of waste materials, reserving to the generations 
to come at least some of our natural materals. 


Alcohol to be produced at the Bellingham plant is to 
be 190 proof alcohol, entirely suitable for use in pro- 
duction of butadiene for rubber, explosives and all 
other of the many products mentioned. Daily produc- 
tion is expected to exceed 5000 gallons. Construction 
started at the end of March and, barring any unfore- 
seen delays, the plant should be in operation this fall. 


Few Uses for Lignin 


@ Research is steadily going on looking toward the 
utilization of wastes from pulp production other than 
for alcohol. Although the cellulose portion of the wood 
has been developed to a great degree, the residue con- 
sisting of over one third-of the wood, lignin, is still 
somewhat of a mystery. Not needed for pulp or paper 


| . making, there have been up ta now few uses for lignin. 


Now it is being saved for use in tanning leather, as a 
binder in mixing concrete, as a.water softener, and 
other varieties of uses. Vanillin, which is used in the 
flavoring of ice cream, can be made from lignin. It 
can also be used as a base for fertilizer. 


However, concentrated research of this waste product 
was intensified soon after the beginning of the war and 
it was found that lignin could be used in the manufac- 
ture of palstics which are being used for bomb fuses 
and shell cases; in instrument panels for airplanes, 
ships and tanks. However, these products only use a 


‘small portion of this waste and studies are being car- 


ried out in various parts of the country looking toward 
the economical use of the larger quantities available. 
New and unexpected developments may result from 
such research. 

The pulp and paper industry of the State of Wash- 
ington is carrying out its share of such a research pro- 
gtam, not only in its own laboratories, but it has re- 
cently entered into an agreement with the University 
of Washington to provide substantial sums. of money 
over a period of five years to carry out a program of 
intensive research looking forward to such utilization of 
lignin. This program is under the able direction of Dr. 
Benson and his staff at the University. 


New Logging Methods 


@ Considerable attention and publicity has been given 
to the amount of waste in logging operations and of 
the possible salvage of such waste, for use as a raw 
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material for pulp making purposes. Such operations 
are ready to proceed with such an undertaking, but in 
my opinion such salvage operations cannot be carried 
out at this time, as it is very difficult, due to demand 
of manpower by the armed forces, to keep full crews 
in the woods to log under the customary practices. This 
is without a doubt a postwar project when manpower 
is available and in the interval studies and experiments 
are being conducted by the companies affected as to 
the most economical method of salvaging this waste. 
That it should be salvaged is beyond question, but there 
also enters into the question the economical possibility 
of such salvage, and this will be dependent upon com- 
petitive conditions in the pulp industry. 


We must not overlook the fact that pulp, being on 
the free list, has no tariff protection and has in the past 
been subjected to all kinds of unfair competition such 
as dumping and depreciated foreign currencies, and 
any reversion to conditions such as they existed during 
the period from 1932 to 1938 would preclude such 
salvage of the smaller pulpwood logs and other waste 
wood now left in the woods. 


Such salvage operations will have to be carried on 
concurrently with the main logging operations as once 
a tree of the pulp specie is severed, whether it be large 
or small, it must be converted into pulp within a period 
of two years or it is useless for such purpose or any 
other purpose; therefore, such salvage operations will 
be in timberlands requiring long hauls and trucking 
these days. The success or failure of such operations will 
depend on the margin between costs and selling price 
of the product made from such salvaged wood. 


It is, therefore, correct to say that industry alone 
will not have been responsible for the success or fail- 
ure of this undertaking. Government policies as to trade 
agreements, tariff matters, etc., will have a great bearing 
on this subject and the Pacific Northwest should be 
keenly alive to these matters and on the alert or we 
will wake up some morning and find that a major part 
of the products of the Pacific Northwest has been the 
subject of trade agreements which may adversely affect, 
not only the possible salvage of now wasted materials, 
but may even endanger the successful operation of en- 
terprises operating under present conditions. 


Perhaps some of you have noted recent articles in 
connection with possible trade deals with Russia run- 
ning into the billions of dollars wherein the fields of 
export to Russia considered are power plants, turbines, 
generators, etc., communications equipment consisting 
of huge quantities of telephone equipment, railroad 
equipment mentioning 50,000 freight cars, 3,000 loco- 
motives, passenger cars, etc. General machinery and 
machine tools in very large amounts, practically all of 
this equipment is as you know manufactured in the 
industrial East. In exchange for this the Russians re- 
portedly propose to export to this country quantities 
of chrome, manganese, lumber, pulpwood, precious met- 
als and other raw materials, practically all products of 
the West. From the standpoint of the Pacific Northwest 
you can realize how important it is that we should keep 
in close touch with such a situation; also, that we should 
urge upon our senators and congressmen to see that 
any such agreements are not made behind closed doors, 
so that affected industry in the Pacific Northwest may 
have a chance to be heard. 


Reverting for a moment back to waste in industry, one 
of the outstanding developments in the pulp industry 
during the past year is the hydraulic barking installa- 
tion of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., at Everett, and 
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IT STILL TAKES WOOD 
TO WIN A WAR 


Older than war itself, wood and the products 
of wood are playing an even more important 
role in military history today than did the 
famous wooden horse of Troy. Blessed with 
great forest lands, America is also fortunate 
in the men who have achieved so much with 
the materials that come from trees, Whether 
your work is lumber, fibre, paper, plywood or 
chemicals — your extra effort in setting pro- 
duction records is making Victory possible. 
You are a Citizen Soldier on the job. 


LET’S GET ASSOCIATED 


To help you keep on producing to the limit, 
your Associated representative can supply you 
with quality fuels and lubricants, for the pro- 
tective maintenance of your vital equipment. 
More than that, he is armed with the latest 
facts on wartime changes and developments 
in petroleum products. Let his knowledge and 
training serve you at any time, without obli- 
gation, when your problem involves the pow- 
ering, lubrication, efficiency, or condition of 
your tools or machines. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 








Cadel A.P. Heavy Duty Lubricant ¢ Cycol Industrial 
Lubricants @ Veedol and Tydol Motor Oils 











Associated Aviation Ethyl and Flying A Gasolines 
Fisk Tires @ Aero Batteries - 

















no doubt as soon as materials are available, installation 
of some such equipment will be made in all of the 
larger mills in the Pacific Northwest. 
ment increases the yield of pulp from a thousand feet 
of logs by some 15 to 18% and has the effect of saving 
the total annual cut of timber by pulp mills of over a 


billion feet, every sixth year. 


Industry realizes that it has a tremendous job ahead 
of it to provide jobs for the returning soldiers and the 
many others released from war jobs, but with every ap- 
plication and the help of scientific research, sound gov- 
ernment policies and cooperation between labor and in- 
dustry, the Pacific Northwest should go forward toward 
a great development of its vast resources. 


Trade 


N. Y. Paper Man Dies 
@ Pacific Coast friends of Quincy P. 
Emery, who was a department head in 
the Seattle division, Zellerbach Paper 
Co., many years ago, will be grieved to 
learn of his death July 20 in New York. 
Mr. Emery had been in the wholesale 
paper business in New York for a long 
time. 


Tal Padre, Tal Hijo 
@ Right in his father’s footsteps is Walter 
R. McWaters, newly appointed manager 
of the Portland division of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co. When W. D. McWaters, man- 
ager of the Portland division for the 
31 years, retired, his son was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

Walter will continue to receive his 
father’s sage advice, however, for Mc- 
Waters Sr. will not sever his ties with 
the company but will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity. 





“Tt’s 


up to you!” ANSEL A. ERNST 
(right), president, Paper Mill Men’s 


Club, Los Angeles, is saying to GERRY 
N. MADIGAN, chairman of the 
association’s ‘annual Hi-J sched- 
uled for Friday, Fisssse 29. The affair is 
always one of the entertainment fea- 
pag Se Pore oe ame og endl yzecarel 
in Southern California, and 


funds for underprivileged cildres. 
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This develop- 





West Coast Representative wanted by Mid- 
dle West manufacturer of paper and pulp 
mill equipment specialties. Good opportun- 
ity for man who is established and wants an 
additional line. 
and present territory covered when reply- 
ing. Address Box 9, Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Give age, lines handled 











IT COST 50 CENTS PER HEAD to 
see this “feud-settling” gin rummy 
contest. BERT NEUMANN (left), San 
Francisco sales manager, Zellerbach 
Paper Co., and HAROLD ZELLER- 
BACH (who has just ginned), Presi- 
dent of the firm, were the contestants. 
ED STEIGER (at end of table fac- 


ing camera) was referee. 


The receipts were sufficient to buy 
three war bonds, which were raffled 
off to ticket holders. 


Shelburne Resigns 

@ Jack Shelburne, with Zellerbach Paper 

Co. for the past 18 years, has resigned 

to fe into the stationery business for him- 
in Fresno, Calif. He was head of 

the resale department of the Zellerbach- 

Fresno division. 


Joe Shahan Moves 

@ Joe Shahan, president of the Shahan 
Paper Co., San Francisco, has moved his 
headquarters from 244 Fremont St., to 
502 Minnesota St., where spur track and 
ample storage facilities will be available. 


West Va. P. & P. Official 

@ D. D. Miller, Pacific Coast manager 
of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
San Francisco, suffered a severe break in 
his arm in an accidental fall at his home, 
and will be away from his desk for a 
number of weeks. 





Embree Sells Interest 


In Firm to Chapman 
@ Leo P. Chapman has become principal 
owner of Carter Rice & Co. of Washing- 
ton, wholesale paper business in Seattle. 
His partner, Earl E. Embree, who had 
been in paper business in Seattle for 34 
years, recently sold out his half-interest 
to Mr. Chapman and his associates and 
went to Los Angeles to join the U. S. 
war Production Board priorities division 
there. 


Week Wins Air Medal 

@ First Lt. John N. Week, USAAF, 
formerly a Blake, Moffitt & Town em- 
ployee, was a recent visitor at San Fran- 
cisco headquarters of the company. 

Tack and his crew saw plenty of action 
flying the Willie Jr., a member of the 
oldest medium bomber group in the 
Mediterranean area. Lt. Week holds the 
Air medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 


Churchill In Navy 

@ Kenneth M Churchill, former “top” 
salesman with Blake, Mofhtt & Towne, 
has been commissioned as Lt. (jg) in 
the Naval Reserve. He graduated from 
the University of California, where he 
was an outstanding student and track 
athlete, having competed in Olympic 
Games. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Handles WHIZ Line 
@ Blake, Moffitt & Towne, pioneer 
wholesale distributors on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, are now distributing the WHIZ 
industrial products line manufactured by 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 
The WHIZ line includes more than 50 
industrial maintenance products. 
Founded in San Francisco in 1855, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne distributes a 
complete line of printing, wrapping and 
other types of. paper, as well as such 
allied lines as soaps, sanitary supplies, 
twines and cordage. 
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DR. M. M. ROSTEN (left), refugee 
owner of Kutno Chemical Works in 
Poland and builder of more than 50 
alcohol plants in Europe, is shown 
here on a recent visit to Powell River 
Co.’s mill in British Columbia with 
M. H. JONES (right), engineer of On- 
tario Paper Co. 

Dr. ROSTEN, who designed and start- 
ed the alcohol plant built last year at 
Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont., 
made a survey of possibilities of us- 
ing Powell River’s sulphite mill ef- 
fiuent for alcohol manufacture. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. W. K. Voss, operating 
officials of the Thorold alcohol plant, 
accompanied him. 


Lignin Expert At Camas 

@ The Central Technical Department, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Wash., 
received a visit from Dr. Bruce Mead, 
Ontario Research Foundation, Toronto, 
Canada, on July 24 and 25. 

The organization which Dr. Mead rep- 
resents was set up with the sanction, and 
under the direction, of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial government to provide facilities 
and research personnel for pulp and pa- 
per problems which are referred to it by 
companies situated within the province. 

Dr. Mead is associated with others in 
studying the lignin phase of wood utiliza- 
tion. 

Dr. Mead visited his parents in Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Defieux and Mullineaux 
Promoted At Camas 


@ Shifts in engineering department per- 
sonnel at Crown Zellerbach Corp.’s 
Camas, Wash., mill, effective July 1, have 
been announced by J. E. Hanny, resident 
manager, as a result of the resignation of 
I. C. Shotwell, plant engineer. 

@ O. T. Defieux, former steam plant 
superintendent, has taken over the duties 
of plant engineer. L. R. Mullineaux, who 
was assistant to Mr. Defieux, has been 
made steam plant superintendent, and Ed 
Cooley, former assistant to Mr. Shotwell, 
has been named mechanical superintend- 
ent of maintenance and construction. 


To Centralize Operations 

@ Provision is being made for a cen- 
tralization of some of the departmental 
operations of Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Van- 
couver, B. C. 

The purchasing staff now quartered in 
the factory building will be transferred 
shortly to the head office building, and 
the accounting department headed by 
George Hodson, comptroller, will be 
moved from Ocean Falls to the head of- 
fice in Vancouver, too. 

New accommodation is being provided 
for the forestry department now being 
organized by Hugh Hodgins. 


Buell (van Tongeren) 


Dust Recovery Systems 


¢ THIS POWER PLANT has a total generating capacity of 
111,000 KW, including 37,500 KW from a new turbo gen- 
erator served by a 400,000-lb.-per-hr. Combustion Engineering 
boiler. The boiler, fired with pulverized coal, develops steam 
at 875-lb. pressure and 900° F. 


The 32 Buell (van Tongeren) cyclone flue dust collectors 
installed with this new boiler have proven satisfactory under 
actual operating conditions, giving high collection efficiency 
and requiring no maintenance during the two years they have 
been in operation. 


Power plant engineers are invited to write for the interesting, illustrated book— 
“The Buell (van Tongeren) System of Industrial Dust Recovery.” Ask for Bulletin G-842. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 
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WANTED: For Mexico, paper mill 


executive to manage modern Kraft pulp 
and paper mill with ground wood depart- 
ment. Must have general knowledge of 
mill operation and maintenance oF me- 
chanical and electrical equipment. Know- 
ledge of Spanish advantageous but not 
essential. Very healthful location. Splen- 
did opportunity with great future for the 
qualified man. Applications will be han- 
dled confidentially if so desired. State 
salary desired. Address Box 7, Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia Str., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


FOR SALE—1 4- pocket Carthage 





grinder with 1,000 H.P. synchronous 


motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 volts. 
Starting equipment. Good shape. SHAR- 
TLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 
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WANTED: ENGINEERING DRAFTS.- 
MEN—For design and development of 
insulation board mill equipment and al- 
lied machinery. Permanent position. Ex- 
perience in design of paper mil equip- 
ment helpful but not required. Location 
South. State draft status and availability 
with complete details of experience. Reply 
Box 8, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 31 
Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Second In Baseball 


@ The baseball team of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. ended the Belling- 
ham, Wash., city league season in the 
second spot, pulling up from the bottom 
after a slow start. Ed Scribner, steam 
plant fireman, is credited with giving the 
rest of the league managers some sleep- 





less nights by the team he fielded. 





THROUGH 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


@ Now available to meet the needs of all industry is Synthetic 
Rubber belting, hose and packing and other mechanical rubber 
goods. Research at Pioneer is on a continuous basis. Compounds 
of Synthetic Rubber that after less than two years of intensive 
development compare favorably with, and in many cases excel 
natural rubber in service, are now available. In addition to 
hundreds of Synthetic Rubber compounds already proven, new 
developments within the past few months include: 

No. 00393 — Steam Hose Tube. 

No. 48400 — Age-Resisting Fire Hose Lining. 

No. 03850— Splicing Material for Transmission Belting. 


No. 03920 — Non-Soiling Conveyor Belt Cover. 
No. 38200 — Super-Tough Belt Cover Compound. 


No. 00296 — Oil Hose Lining. 


No. 04820 — Soft Gasket Material. 

No. 26900 — Ultra-Soft Press Die Pad. 

No. 07600 — Soft Roll Covering Stock. 
These compounds are being offered today; others are undergo- 
ing development daily. Almost every need can be met with the 
synthetic that’s best suited for the individual job. 


322 Occidental Ave., Seattle, 14, Wash. 
1010 “A” Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
400 S.W. First Ave., Portland, Or. 
633B 





PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


Sacramento St., San Francisco, 11, Cal. 


Ray Hatch’s Son On Leave 


@ Lieut (j.g.) Frank Hatch, U. S. Navy 
Air Odrnance Department, has lately 
been in Longview, Wash., visiting his 
parents, Raymond Hatch, research di- 
rector, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and Mrs. Hatch. Lieuten- 
ant Hatch returned to the U. S. from the 
South Pacific where he saw action at 
Guadalcanal and in other theatres of 
war. After his leave he reported to the 
Oakland air base for reassignment. 


Promoted to Major 


@ Promotion from captain to major of 
John G. Hoffman, Jr., chemical warfare 
service officer attached to the U. S. 5th 
Army, was recently announced in Italy. 
He won the French Croix de Guerre and 
Purple Star for “bravery under fire” 
while serving with French units. 

Maj. Hoffman was in business in Port- 
land, Ore., in the firm, Drew & Hoff- 
man, chemical engineers, until both part- 
ners entered the service. 


Minister Seeks Pulp 


@ Hon. J. A. Beasley, minister of sup- 
ply for the commonwealth of Australia, 
was a recent visitor to Vancouver. He 
said he was primarily interested in mak- 
ing. arrangements for a continuing sup- 
ply of pulp from British Columbia. 


Hooker Gets 3rd Star 


@ Hooker Electrochemical Co. of Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has been awarded a 
third star for their Army-Navy “E” flag, 
in recognition of their continued ex- 
cellence in the production of materials 
for the U. S. Army. This award was 
used as a stimulus to promote the success 
of the Fifth War Loan Drive, and in 
connection with these activities an exhibit 
of Hooker chemicals and industrial prod- 
ucts and the part they are playing in the 
war effort was erected on the company 
plaza. 


Golfers Are Good at P. S. 


@ Lee Angell, Jr., drying room employe 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
is now the golf champion of Whatcom 
County in Washington. He comes of a 
sports-minded family, his father being a 
former big league baseball player; now a 
member of the Puget Sound staff as a 
pulp mill grader. 

Mrs. Erik Ekholm, wife of the general 
superintendent, Erik Ekholm, held the 
women’s county title for several years. 


Fitch’s Sons In Air Corps 


@ Mr. James I. Fitch. machine tender at 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., and 
former superintendent of the Cascade 
Paper Company at West Tacoma, Wash.. 
has two sons in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Lieut. Ed Fitch pilots a two-en- 
gined bomber in France. A younger 
brother, Charles, is in training in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Allez’ Son Gets DFC 


@ Fred Allez, machine tender for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of 
Bellingham, Wash., learned that his son, 
Fred Allez, Jr., has received the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross for action over 
Germany. His plane was one of a squad- 
ron which met fierce enemy opposition 
with over sixty planes being lost in the 
action. Young Allez was credited with 
saving his ship by personal effort beyond 
ordinary duty. 
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Longview Fibre Leads State; 
Buys $1,000,000 in Bonds 


@ Employes of the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany have been declared by the Treasury 
Department and by Bond Campaign of- 
ficials as first among firms of comparable 
size in Washington state in bond pur- 
chases through payroll deduction. Since 
October, 
pated 100 per cent, have maintained 
more than a 10 per cent gross payroll de- 
duction, and have bought a total of 
$1,068,800 maturity value in bonds, 
going over the top in every war loan 
drive. 

The bond sales campaign is directed 
by a planning committee composed of 
Boyd Wickwire, personnel manager; Eu- 
gene Eby, president of Local 268, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers; 
and Frank Piper, president of Local 123, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 


U. S. Pulp Mills Pay 
$207,000,000 For Wood 


@ Industrial estimates indicate that U. 
S. pulpwood consuming mills paid about 
$192,000,000 for 13,000,000 cords (7,- 
280,000,000 ft.) of domestically produced 
pulpwood last year and probably will pay 
close to $207,000,000 for 14,000,000 
cords (7,840,000,000 ft.) this year. While 
no accurate figures are available on the 
proportion of this pulpwood that will 
come from farm woodlands, a conserva- 
tive estimate is 35 per cent. That would 


_ mean that about $67,000,000 was paid 


for farm pulpwood in 1943 and at least 
$72,500,000 will be expended by mills 
for farm-produced pulpwood this year if 
the War Production Board’s goal is 
reached. 


Even before the war 38 per cent of the 
nation’s pulpwood came from farm wood- 
lands, and in the South the proportion 
was 55 per cent. Authorities agree that 
the percentage of pulpwood coming off 
of farm woodlands has increased since 
Pearl Harbor. 

At the outset of the Victory Pulpwood 
Campaign the War Food Administration 
estimated that three and a half million 
farms in this country have marketable 
forest products. In some sections of the 
country woodlands may represent half of 
a farmer’s acreage. In South Atlantic 
states, for example, the average farm 
woodland comprises 40 acres. In New 
England it is 53 acres, while in the South 
Central states the average is 42 acres. 


Foxboro’s Second Star 


@ In a letter appropriately dated July 4, 
Admiral C. C. Bloch, USN (Ret.), Chair- 
man of the Navy Board for Poduction 
Awards, has informed The Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass., of its second 
renewal of the Army-Navy “E” award 
“for meritorius service on the produc- 
tion front.” The Foxboro Company 
manufactures industrial instruments for 
process measurement and control. 


Fish Stories At Puget Sound 


@ Some tall fish stories are being cir- 
culated around the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. these days. Virgil Gerrv, ma- 
chine tender, spent a few days in the San 
Juans, and his catches included a 26- 
pound salmon. Sid Collier. assistant su- 
Pperintendent, returned from Mill Bay on 
Vancouver Island, and gleefully told of 
getting all the grilse and cohoes he 
wanted. 





1942, employes have partici-... 























For sixty years, Stebbins have worked 
closely with pulp and paper mill opera- 
tors, solving lining and tank problems 
peculiar to the industry. 

Stebbins designers are thoroughly 
familiar with the chemical and mechan- 
ical requirements of the various proc- 
esses involved. - 

All materials of construction are made 








CALL IN STEBBINS 
for Stock Tanks and Chests that fit 
into rehabilitation and modernization programs 
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by others to meet STEBBINS specifi- 
cations based on sixty years of experi- 
ence and hundreds of successful 
installations. 

Stebbins erectors sent to do the actual 
installation know their way about a 
pulp or paper mill, leaving your own: 
men to carry on their jobs without 
constant interruption. 





(CEMiC 
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Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 





General Electric Publishes 
Gas Turbine Information 


@ General Electric engineers have pre- 
pared two technical publications on gas 
turbines on relationships of thermo- 
dynamics, pressure and temperature, op- 
erating characteristics, fuel economy and 
applications. 

These books are free. Write for pub- 
lication GED 1099—“The Basic Gas Tur- 
bine Plant and Some of Its Variants,” 
by J. Kenneth Salisbury; and publication 
GED 1090 — “The Gas Turbines and 
Turbosuperchargers,” by Dr. Sanford A. 
Moss. Address requests to General Elec- 
tric Co., 235 Montgomery St., San Fran- 


cisco. 


Perfection Twine Adds 
New Twister Machine 


@ Perfection Twine & Bag Co., Camas, 
Wash., has added a heavy twine twister 
machine to its installations. The new 
machine is made by Brownell of “Wor- 
cester, Mass., and is exactly the same, 
except for some modern improvements, 
as another machine now operating in the 
plant. The new installation is an eight- 
spindle twine maker and is repalcing a 
worn out two-spindle machine, so that 
additional factory space was unnecessary. 
Capacity will be increased by 40 percent. 

Perfection Twine is now employing 40 
men and women operating three shifts 
of 48 hours each per week, and 90 per- 
cent of production is for war purposes. 

President of the company is Emerly 
Thompson, now a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
U. S. Navy. Howard M Wall, Portland, 
Ore., is vice president and secretary. Cur- 
tis E Sawyer is plant manager. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


= 


E. D. Jones & Co. Honor 
Henry Williams and 
D. E. Jones 


@ The directors of E. D. Jones & Sons 
Co., at a recent annual meeting, elected 
Henry H. Williams vice president in 
charge of sales, and Dwight E. Jones, 
vice president in charge of engineering 
and manufacturing. 

The appointments, the company re- 
ports, are in recognition of notable con- 
tributions made by these officers to the 
progress of the company. 


Barrett On Coast 


E. E. Barrett, vice-president of G, F. 
“Steele & Co., Inc., New York, sales repre- 
sentatives for Powell River Co. and sev- 
eral other large ian producers of 
newsprint, paid his first visit to the Pa- 
cific coast in 12 years recently. 

In Vancouver, B. C., Mr. Barrett 
visited the Powell River Co. offices and 
later the company’s pulp and paper mill. 
Subsequently he went down to Santa Ana 
to visit his son, hospitalized after service 
in the South Pacific. 


Anacortes’ First Picnic 


@ Herman L. Hansen, resident manager, 
and Jess R. Lewis, superintendent, made 
short talks to employes of Coos Bay 
Pulp Corp. of Anacortes, Wash., when 
that mill held its first picnic at nearby 
Sunrise Park July 23. Free ice cream 
and coffee were + onl and all kinds 
of games, from a women’s nail-driving 
contest to a pie-eating “battle,” were 


held. 
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The metal in 


Union Screen Plates 


is always of uniform analysis. 
Quality of metal and accuracy of 
workmanship insures uniformly 
long service. 


New catalogs with complete screen 
plate data are available upon re- 
quest. 


+ 


Manufactured by 


UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
+ 


Represented by 


PACIFIC COAST 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Sets New High Sales Record 


@ Crown Zellerbach Corp. reports for 
the fiscal year ended April 30 the high- 
est dollar volume of consolidated net 
sales in its history and a small improve- 
ment in net income. Sales totaled $97,- 
833,812, compared with $84,656,362 the 
year before. Part of this gain, it is 
noted, resulted from increased volume of 
no-profit war work, and part from in- 
creased sales in purchased products. Pro- 
duction for the year was actualy down 
to 623,829 tons from 637,620 tons a year 
before. 

Consolidated net profit totaled $7,603,- 
441, equal after preferred stock dividends 
to $2.19 a common share. This com- 
pares with $7,543,287, or $2.16 a com- 
mon share, for the preceding fiscal year. 

During the year he company’s debt to 
banks was 0 gr by $1,000,000 to a 
500,000 as of April 30. In May this 
debt was further reduced to $1,500,00, $1,500,000 taxes from 
which carries interest at the rate of 214 


per cent a year and is due in 1946 and people in the general —_ 
1947. E served by Puget Power while 


we will have paid taxes of 
about $18,000,006. With 
PUDs you lose two ways: 
PUDs increase your tax bill 
and your electric bill! 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 


_ Owned and Operated the 
American Way 


*& BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY * 


PU_D. means 
Put Up Dough! 





VM 
Since 1938, including 1944 
levies, Public Utility Districts 
will have collected nearly 


Soundview Co. Report 

With lower production and sales, net 
profit of Soundview Pulp Company, Ev- 
eret, Wash., declined to $222,281, equal 
to 36 cents a share, in the four months 
ended April 20, from $300,782, or 53 
cents per share, in the 1943 period. 


Finnish-Russian Terms 

Reliable reports reached this country 
that peace terms offered to Finland by 
-Russia included the proposed payment 
of $600,000,000 in: reparations over five 
years, payable in paper, pulp, machin- 
ery, etc. 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Hardy S. Ferguson__ Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.L.C. 
Moses H. Teaze_____Member A.S.M.E:,; E.1.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
esas 8 gore ys cage 
for the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 








R. E. CHASE & CO. 


TACOMA BLDG., TACOMA. 2 
PHONE MAIN 4281 
BRANCHES IN 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


EQUIPMENT FOR... 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
STEAM POWER GENERATION 
DUST CONTROL 





PULP— 


SENT Prep 
PERKINS - GOODWIN 
COMPANY 


ae - 


Established 1846 
Vv 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK, 20 
Suite 3605 


— PAPER 














ARTHUR J. NORTON 
Consulting Chemist 


Resins, Plastics and Chemical 
Research Development 


vWv 


2919 First Ave. So. Seattle,Wash. 


O. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry 
Since 1900 


305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
eben: Oe See eee M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Cc Paper and Mills 
Teak nak Sue Bena tee and ifications. 




















PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
* « *« BARKERS « «* * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* ® ® 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 














SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Marshall and Barr 


Consulting Industrial 
ENGINEERS 


Consultation, Design, Specifications, Production 
and Management Problems 


HARRY L. MARSHALL CHARLES M. BARR 

















Producers of 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 992% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 








Exas Gu 


75E.45" Street bdr 17, we. 
Mine: Newgulf Texas 








AMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brook! 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Mon Street, Chicago 
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SI MPLICAL 


NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuu 

pump, permit a new level of operating economy 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear) 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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